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Questionnaire respondents totaled 306, divided in five 
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CHAPTER I 



THE BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES OP THE STUDY 



Background 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210) carried special 
provisions (Sections 4(a) (6) and 4(c)) to meet the need for developing 
an integrated, coordinated research and development thrust in vocational 
technical education. For the first time in the fifty year history of 
federal involvement in this area of education, specific recognition was 
given an aspect of program development and implementation which previously 
received only token acknowledgement. Never before had vocational 
education acts spelled out so clearly the need for coordination of efforts 
on the part of vocational educators everywhere; never before had there 
been such a strong focus on the needs of local and state agencies for 
involvement in coordinated research and development efforts. 

Francis Keppel, U. S. Commissioner of Education, sent a memorandum 
on April 9, 1965, to chief state school officers, executive officers of 
state boards of education and state directors of vocational education 
inviting state departments auid universities to submit proposals for 
establishment of state research coordinating units. Part of the rationale 
for the research coordinating unit program is stated in terms which rec- 
ognized that many state departments of education were not adequately 
staffed to assure conduct of desirable research and training programs 
under the 1963 Act, and suggested that an appropriate first step would 
be the establishment of occupational research and development units where 
productive results could be obtained. 
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The call from Commissioner Keppel for establishing research coor- 
dinating units for vocational education in the states represented an 
attempt to meet the criticisms voiced in congressional hearings on 
P.L. 88-210. One of the major criticisms was that research in voca- 
tional education was sporadic, uncoordinated, and chiefly directed 
toward program operations. In addition, purposes of the act included 
provisions ”...to assist (states) to maintain, extend, and improve 
existing programs of vocational education, to develop new programs of 
vocational education, and to provide part time employment for youths 
who need the earning from such emplojnnent to continue their vocational 
training on a full time basis....** 

The invitation to submit proposals was accepted rapidly by twenty- 
four states, which have now had units in operation for three years or 
more. Twenty more .states have research coordinating units which have 
been in operation for less than three years. TWo had proposals approved 
since the beginning of this study. Of the forty-four units which have 
operated more than six months, twenty-six are administered through state 
departments of education, fourteen through universities, auid four through 
combinations or foundations. 



Objectives 

Program evaluation is essential to provide information which may 
be used to make rational decisions concerning the future of the program. 
Evaluation data may well be used to make decisions whether or not a 
given program should be continued^ modified, or discontinued. Even more 
thaui this, the identification of strengths and needs within any program 
can assist continuing efforts toward improvement. It is in this spirit 



that federal projects involve provision for evaluation, and that this 
particular study was undertaken. 

Four main objectives were listed in the proposal for this study. 
These are: (1) to determine the extent to which federally defined ob- 

jectives of the RCU have been achieved; (2) to determine the extent to 
which federally defined objectives of the RCU program are congruent with 
the objectives of individual units; (3) to determine relation between 
achieving objectives for the RCU program and antecedent and independent 
variables including federal intervention factors, staff, administrative 
structure, communication pattern, location, lengtli of operating! time, 
and operational pattern; (4) to determine effectiveness with which funds 
have been used by comparing benefits derived from a plj^ned network of 
coordinating units and independent vocational research operations with 
benefits measured in terms of the image of vocational education, cooper- 
ation between vocational education and employment agencies, implementa- 
tion of research in school programs, involvement of business and industry 
development of programs for those with special needs. 



Procedure 

This project proceeded according to the following sequence: (1) 

develop tentative check-list questionnaire; (2) select Task Force; (3) 
meet with Task Force; (4) develop new tentative instruments as. per Task 
Force discussion; (5) mail tentative instruments to Task Force members 
for review; (6) revise instruments including suggestions of Task Force; 
(7) select sample of local and university respondents and case study 
states; (8) mail questionnaires; (9) develop case study interview gviides; 
(10) develop instrument to evaluate reports inU.S.O.E,; (11) conduct 
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case study interviews; (12) analyze data; (13) prepare report. 

During the ifirst month of the project the evaluation team developed 
tentative instruments which seemed to be in accord with the objectives 
of this study as stated in the proposal to the U. S. Office of Education. 
This involved debating the actual intent of the objectives as stated in 
the proposal as well as developing and refining instruments which would 

best meet these objectives. This process resulted in a set of tentative 

* 

instruments which were presented to the Task Force in a rough form as 
a basis for discussion and revision. These instruments were largely 
check-list items , and an attempt was made to develop parallel instru- 
ments for the three sample populations to be included in the study. 

That is, parallel items were to be included on the questionnaire which 
was to be sent to RCU directors, state directors of vocational education 
and local and university directors of vocational education programs. 

Task Force members were selected after consultation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and with other experts in the field of research in 
occupational education. Representation included RCU directors, occupa- 
tional education researchers, and state directors of vocational education. 
During the Task Force meeting, several important developments 

* , 

•** 

.occurred. To begin with, there was a shift to an overall assessment 
of the program rather than an evaluation of individual programs. The 
intent became to present the RCU program as it is rather than to attempt 
to make evaluative statements about individual programs. 

The Task Force then recommended three separate data -gathering in- 
struments: a questionnaire for RCU directors, mostly open-ended; a 

State Director questionnaire, partially open-ended and partially check- 
list; and a local and university questionnaire, mainly check lists. The 
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result was three essentially different and non •comparable data gathering 
instruments. 

Finally, the Task Force recommended that at least six states be 
studied in depth and that those case studies be included as examples 
of functioning RCU programs. 

After the Task Force meeting, the evaluation team prepared a new 
set of instruments which were mailed to Task Force members for their 
reactions. The questionnaires were then revised to include their sug- 
gestions. Concurrently, an interview guide for use in case studies was 
developed and an instrument to evaluate materials and reports sent by 
RCU's to the U. S. Office of Education was outlined. 

The time allotted for this project was nine months; the team of 
six men begw work on July 1, 1968 and the project terminated on March 
31, 1969. 



The Sample 



The people participating in the study came from five groups as 
shown in Table I. 

Table I 

Number Number Percent 
Group Selected Returned Returned 



A. 


RCU Directors 


46 


39 


855^ 


B. 


State Directors of Vocational 
Education 


50 


36 


7236 


C. 


University Personnel 


82 


67 


8236 


D. 


University Centered. RCU . 

Director Supervisors 


18 


12 


6736 


E. 


Local Directors of Vocational 
Education 


196 


lg2 


7836 




Total 


392 


306 


7836 



I 
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Three separate questionnaires were constructed. One questionnaire 
was sent only to the RCU directors, the second to the state directors of 
vocational education and the university centered RCU Director's supervisor, 
and the third to the university personnel and local directors of vocational 
education. 

Every RCU director and every state director of vocational education 
received a questionnaire, as did each immediate administrative superior 
of each director of university affiliated RCU's. 

In selecting the sample group for the university personnel and the 
local directors of vocational education, only those states having an RCU 
in operation were considered. A letter was sent to each state department 
of education requesting directories of educators from which addresses 
for vocational educators could be obtained and randomly selected. As 
many such directories were not available, a second letter was sent to 
the state directors of vocational education requesting: (1) a listing 

of the directors of vocational education in local and high school dis- 
tricts and (2) a listing of all heads of departments of vocational edu- 
cation in four year colleges or universities with the stipulation that 
if such lists did not exist they could send the names and addresses of 
five people in each of the positicxis, or as many as available up to 
five. A third procedure, that of randomly selecting the names and 
addresses from the National Council of Local Administrators directory 
was used to complete the sample group for states not responding to the 
letters. As the university personnel for those states not replying 
were unknown, a questionnaire was sent to two randomly selected uni- 
versities with a request that they be forwarded to the head of the 
Vocational Education department. 
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A number of difficulties were encountered in designing and con- 
ducting this study. Included were: (1) the lack of clarity of objec- 

tives as stated in the project proposal resulted in considerable lost 
time. Instruments could not be constructed until objectives of the 
study were clarified to the satisfaction of the research team; (2) the 
sharp modification of project emphasis by the Task Force and agreed 
upon by the project officers in the U. S. Office of Education neces- 
sitated radical modification of instrumentation developed for the 
study; (3) extreme difficulty in locating directors of local occupa- 
tional education programs and university personnel in occupational 
education resulted in delays. Statewide or national lists of local 
directors would be an aid to researchers in occupational education; 

(4) considerable delays were encountered because respondents failed 
to return completed questionnaires. Three follow-up letters, includ- 
ing one giving a final deadline, were required. The last completed 
questionnaire was returned four months after the initial mailing; and 

(5) the large volume of written comments gathered on the RCU director’s 
questionnaire was very difficult to summarize and present in usable 
form. 

Plan of the Report 

This report is presented in four chapters. Chapter II presents 
abstracts of the data gathered during the project. Chapter III presents 
case studies of RCU’s in states which were studied iii depth. The final 
chapter summarizes the findings and discusses various recommendations 
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for strengthening the RCU program, as well as a model for the evaluation 
of similar federal projects. The report is very brief in order to 
facilitate the reader’s getting the key points. Detailed information 
from which the report was developed is contained in the appendices. 
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CHAPTER II 

ABSTRACTS OF FINDINGS 



Introduction 

Because the questionnaires contained large sections of open-ended 
responses, this section of the report is included to synthesize impor- 
tant findings in a concise form. All data abstracted in this section 
are included in greater detail in appropriate appendices. 

The information contained in this section is abstracted from 
questionnaires submitted by RCU directors, state directors of vocational 
education, and vocational educators in local school districts and uni- 
versities. 



RCU Directors * Perceptions of Priorities of Objectives 

The priorities which RCU directors established obviously governed 
the disposition of resources within the unit. One way to determine 
directors ’ perceptions of priorities was to ask them to rank in order 
of priority the six objectives they believed to be most important for 
their operation. A list of fifteen objectives was presented to them 
and a sixteenth category was left open to enable them to specify 
additional objectives which they wanted to include. The results are 
presented in Table I. 

It is apparent that there was little consistency of agreement 
among the directors as to what objectives should receive the highest 
priorities. Objective 11, '*To stimulate and encourage occupational 
education research and development activities in state departments. 



o 
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TABLE I 

TABULATION OF RCU OBJECTIVES SELECTED 
BY RCU DIRECTORS FOR BACH PRIORITY RANK 



OBJECTIVE 

NUMBER 




P R 


I 0 R I T 


Y RANK 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


6® 




4® 


8 


4 


2 


2 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


3 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 


4 


0 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


5 


5 


0 


7 


3 


6 


1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


4 


7 


1 


1 


1 


4 


4 


1 


8 


1 


1 


5 


2 


3 


5 


9 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


10 


0 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


11 


12 


9 


3 


0 


5 


1 


12 


2 


3 


1 


3 


0 


5 


13 


0 


4 


1 


2 


0 


6 


14 


6 


1 


0 


4 


0 


3 


15 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


16 


0 


2 


2 


3 


0 


2 


TOTAL 


38 


38 


39 


39 


33 


38 



This data represents the number of RCU directors selecting a spe- 
cific numbered objective (in the order they appeared on the RCU and 
State Director questionnaires for each priority rank). Example: Ob- 

jective number one (1) was selected by six (6^) RCU directors as the 
most important objective (priority rank number one) toward which their 
RCU is working; seven (7^) RCU directors selected it as priority rank 
number two; four (4®) as priority rank number three; etc. 
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local school districts, colleges and universities, and nonprofit organi- 
zations" received the highest number of choices for both first and 
second level priorities, but only 31.6 percent of the directors chose 
it as their first priority and 15.8 percent selected objective 1, 

"To disseminate information on progress and application of occupational 
research" as a first priority, while the remaining directors’ selections 
were scattered among eight other items. Only 23.7 percent selected 
objective 11 as a second order priority, while x8.4 percent selected 
item 1, and the remaining selections were scattered among eleven of the 
other fourteen statements of objectives. A visual analysis of the 
remaining columns of the table reveals no significant patterning of 
responses. It is significant, however, that more than half the respon- 
dents selected objective 11 as either the first or’ second order priority, 
and about one— third of the directors selected objective 1 as either the 
• first or second order, of priority. 

A statement of the objectives listed will be found on page 1 of 
the RCU Director Questionnaire in Appendix A, page 76 of this report. 

Four objectives, numbers 3, 6, 9, and 13 were added to the original 
list of objectives in the U. S. Office of Education proposal establishing 
the RCU’s. Item 16, as previously indicated, was open for directors to 
add their own objectives to the list. This was done for two reasons. 
First, it provides some indication of the freedom exercised within RCXJ*s 
to go beyond the officially stated objectives. Second, such statement 
of objectives beyond those officially stated might help to establish 
the limitations within which ROU’s were actually operating. Each of 
these items was selected by RCU directors among the top six priorities 
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a number of times. Objective 3 was selected six times; objective 6 was 
selected eight times; objective 9 was selected six times; and objective 
13 was selected thirteen times. Nine directors specified additional 
objectives under item 16. 



Analyses of Open»ended Responses 



The questionnaire mailed to RCU directors was composed almost 
exclusively of open-ended comments. The sections which follow contain 
abstracts of the information gathered from those comments. Additional 
details of responses are included in Appendix B, page 108. 



Obstacles to Achievement of Objectives 

Directors perceived a variety of obstacles to their achievement 
of the objectives of the RCU. These may be categorized under seven 
items . 

Staffing-general 

Twenty-two of 39 responding RCU directors (56.4%) indicated the 
greatest impediment to the achievement of RCU objectives is the problem 
of staffing. Other comments indicate the problem of staffing is closely 
tied to availability of funds for salaries. 

Staffing-unavailability 

The second problem relating to staffing is recruiting qualified 
personnel for research activities. Thirteen of the 39 RCU directors 
(33.3%) indicated considerable difficulty in finding people trained to 
do research type activities and interested in working in the field of 
research. 
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F unds 

Thirteen RCU directors (33.3%) indicated insufficiency of funds 
and uncertainty of funding have impeded the achievement of RCU objec* 
tives. 

Research Climate 

Fifteen RCU directors (38.5%) stated that a climate within the 
state opposed to research and development activities impeded the suc- 
cessful completion of RCU objectives. Problems here include difficul- 
ties relating to the climate within the agencies themselves and in 
relation to the state at large. 

Structural Difficulties 

Ten directors (25.6%) indicated that the political situation within 
the state, the administrative organization of the ROLJ, or the relation- 
ship of the RCU to its sponsoring agency were impediments to successful 
RCU operation. Communication difficulties severely impair the operation 
of these RCU’s. 

Internal Impediments 

Seven RCU directors (17.9%) indicated internal problems of the 
unit hindered the accomplishment of RCU objectives. 

Outside Impediments 

Four RCU directors (10.2%) mentioned problems which relate spe- 
cifically to outside agencies and the relationship of the RCU to these 
agencies. The U.S.O.E. and the field of occupational education were 
mentioned as areas with which relationships are difficult. 

RCU Strengths 

Three basic strengths were observed which facilitated the achievement 
of RCU objectives. 
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Inter «-agency cooperation and administrative relations 
Of the thirty-nine RCU directors responding, twenty-nine (74.3%) 
mentioned this area as accounting for the strength of their RCU. 

These comments indicate the importance which ROU directors are placing 
on the establishment of good working relationships both with the agency 
in which they are housed and with other agencies relative to vocational 
education in the geographic area. 

Achievements -goals 

Seventeen of the ROJ directors (43.6%) indicated the strengths of 
their RCU related to their goals, to their achievements, or to abilities 
of the RCU. 

Staffing 

Fifteen of the ROU directors (38.5%) indicate that one of their 
strengths is the staff itself or the patterns used in staffing 
their RCU»s. 




ERIC 



Choice of Five Best Projects 

This question immediately followed a question in which RCU*s indi- 
cated the five best projects with which their RCU had been involved. 

RCU directors were asked to explain why they chose these five projects. 

Met needs of the field 

Twenty-eight RCU directors (66.1%) stated reasons which fall 
within this category for choosing the five projects which they had 
listed above. From these comments it appears that many RCU*s choose 



their research projects on the basis of the perceived needs of the 
field rather than on the basis of the extent to which these projects 



will meet the stated objectives of the RCU. 















Objectives 



Nine RCU directors (23.1%) stated reasons for choosing the topics 
which relate to achieving the objectives for which the RCXJ was estab- 
lished. 

Services Provided to Colleges and Universities 

Thirty-six RQJ directors (92.3%) indicated they provide services 
to colleges and universities. The services which were provided fall 
largely under the areas of dissemination and consultation but they 
also involve training, funding of projects, and the coordination of 
research activities. The distribution of responses was as follows: 

Dissemination 

Eighteen RCU directors (46.1%) provide services involving dissemina- 
tion of occupational education and occupational research information to 
colleges and universities. 

Consultation 

Fifteen of the RCU directors (38.5%) indicated that they provide 
consultant services to colleges and universities in their area. 

Training 

Nine RCU directors (23.1%) provide services which involve, in one 
way or another, the training of university and college personnel. 

Funding 

Ten RCU directors (25.6%) are involved in one vfay or another with 
the funding of research or other kinds of projects. 

Coordinat i on 

Five RCU directors (12.8%) provide coordination of research activi- 
ties for services to colleges and universities. 



Services Provided to State Department of Education 



Consultation 

TWenty-four of the RCU directors (61.5%) indicate that they provide 
consultative services to the state department of education. Services 
include confering with state directors on research needs, evaluation 
of projects, and providing other research information. 

Clerical 

Six RCU directors (15.4%) indicate that the services provided to 
the state department involve duties which are clerical, including the 
preparation of reports. 

Divisional Responsibility 

Four RCU»s (10.2%) indicated that their responsibilities to the 
state department involve being another division of that department. 

Conduct Research 

Five RCU directors (12.8%) indicate that they provide staff and 
facilities to conduct research proj'ects for the state department of 
education. 

Services Provided to Other State Agencies 

Responses by RCU directors to this question indicate that various 
RCU’s provide services to other local agencies ranging in number from 
one to nine. A listing of these agencies is provided in Appendix 
page 

Involvement with the ERIC Center at Ohio State University 

Of the RCU directors responding, thirty-six (92.3%) responded yes 
to this item. Regarding the kind of involvement with the ERIC Center 
there was a strong similarity between responses. The RQJ*s submit 
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their reports to the Center for publication and they receive AIM and 
ARM and various abstracts ^ journals, and so on in return. In addition, 
RCU's have variously complete collections of microfiche. 

Involvement with Regional Education Laboratories 

Twenty-three RCU directors (59.0%) indicated that they are 
involved with the Regional Education Laboratory. Their comments indi- 
cate that the involvement is a very limited one with only five directors 
indicating actual participation with the Regional Education Laboratory. 
Most activities center around the mutual sharing of mailing lists. 

Involvement with the Regional Office, U.S.O.E. 

Thirty-six of the responding RCU directors (92.3%) indicated that 
their RCU is involved with the regional office of the U. S. Office of 
Education. This involvement hinges heavily around the small grant pro- 
gram through the regional offices with seventeen RCU directors indicating 
that participation involves the small grant program. Three RCU directors 
indicate direct involvement with the Regional Laboratory in directing 
the development of proposals which will be submitted to the U.S.O.E. 

Services Provided to Local School Districts 

Thirty-six of the responding RCU directors (92.3%) indicated that 
their RCU does provide services to local school districts within the 
state. 

Consultation 

Nineteen of the RCU directors (48.7%) indicated that the services 
provided local school districts are consultative activities. This 
includes the defining of research problems, preparing research proposals, 
setting up criteria for follow-up trial programs. 
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Dissemination 

Eight RCU directors (20.5%) indicate dissemination activities 
constitute the services provided to local districts. This includes 
communication through newsletters, providing information from ERIC 
files, and providing reference and curriculum materials. 

Active Involvement 

Active participation in projects with local school districts was 
indicated by thirteen RCU directors (33.3%). This includes the funding 
of projects, performing needs studies, conducting local surveys, con- 
ducting research training workshops, and implementing research. 

Responses of State Directors of Vocational Educaticm 
. Rauiked Objectives 

State directors were asked to select six objectives from the list 
of fifteen RCU objectives and rank them in order of priority, one to 

six. The results are presented in Table II. 

As was true of the RCU directors, the state directors of vocational 
education chose objective 11 more frequently than any of the others. 
However only 19.4 percent chose this as a first order priority and 
only 22.8 percent chose it as a second order of priority. For first 
priority, the selecticxis were made of thirteen objectives, and in the 
second level priorities choices were made of ten objectives. It is 
apparent that the state directors of vocaticwial education were in no 
more agreement than the RCU directors. 
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TABLE II 

TABULATION OP RCU OBJECTIVES SELECTED 
BY STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR EACH PRIORITY RANK 



OBJECTIVE 

NUMBER 
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TOTAL 


36 


35 


33 


36 


34 


35 



This data represents the number of state directors selecting spe- 
cific numbered objectives (as they appeared on the ROJ and State Direc- 
tor questionnaires for each priority rank). 
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State Directors * Relationships with ROU*s. 

State directors of vocational Education were also asked to re- 
spond to a number of questions which would indicate their relationships 
to RCU*s in their states. It is noteworthy that most cooperation 
between the state directors and RCU directors related to matters 
pertaining to the RCU budget. From the information obtained, it 
seems apparent that RCU directors, for the most part, were responsible 
to the state directors for financial management, either directly when 
a part of the state department of education, or indirectly when outside 
the department. 

State directors contact the RCU personnel for information in four 
categories: (1) information regarding plans for area vocational schools; 

(2) information regarding follow— up of vocational education students; 

(3) data on vocational education evaluations; (4) formation of a master 
plan for the state in vocational education. 

When asked how they felt about the staffing of the RCXJ, thirty-two 
of the respondents (87.5%) felt that the RCU was not adequate in terms 
of numbers and ability to conduct their activities, and thirty— one 
(86.1%) felt that RCU*s were understaffed. Lack of funds is stated 
as the primary limitation upon RCU operation, and low salary schedules 
hinder the employment of adequate stadff . 

One half of the responding state directors felt that research re- 
sults were being shelved instead of implemented. However, most respon- 
dents indicated participation with the Ohio State University ERIC, and 
a majority felt that the material was relevant and up-to-date. 

The state directors listed the following five areas as the most 

significant undertakings of the RCU: (1) coordination of on-going 

research projects; (2) developing research consciousness among vocational 
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educators; (3) development of follow-up studies; (4) initiation of 
evaluation on the secondary level; (5) developing surveys in the area 
of hcmie econcmiics and adult education. 

Some weaknesses were noted by the respondents: (1) inability to 

follow-through and fund research projects generated by the RCU ; (2) 
failure to implement research findings; (3) insufficient research capa- 
bility; (4) frequent staff changes and lack of identity for RC3U as a 
separate entity, distinct from the state department of education when 
housed within it. 

Responses from Local School and University Personnel 

The questionnaire for local school and university personnel was 
sent to 278 people, eighty-two of whom were professors of vocational 
education in universities and colleges in states with. RCU *s. The 
remainder of the sample were local directors of vocatipnal education 
in high school districts, presidents of technical colleges, or voca- 
tional education staff in junior colleges. Of the 278 questionnaires 
sent out, 219 or 78.8 percent, were completed and returned. Sixty- 
seven were received from professors in universities, and 152 were re- 
ceived from local directors. Of the sixty-seven professors responding, 
28 or 41.8 percent, had no knowledge of the RCU in their state. Of 
the 152 local directors responding, seventy-two or 47.4 percent, knew 
nothing of the RCU*s function. The remaining 119 respcxidents provided 
the information upon which the local and university section is based. 

The questionnaire that was sent to the local and university per- 
sonnel is broken into eight sections. Appropriate sections will be 
presented, followed immediately by the findings from that section. 
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A. ”Has the RCU helped stimulate research in your geographic region?" 

Yes 79 No 23 (77.4% yes) 

Positive respondents felt that the ROJ had stimulated research 
in the following six ways: (1) distributing RCU publications 

whether they be monthly newsletters, memorandums, or special 
bulletins; (2) through consultative services which were pro- 
vided by the RCU for the local researcher; (3) through con- 
ferences and seminars conducted by the RCU; (4) through 
establishing a resource center at the research coordinating 
unit headquarters; (5) by writing newspaper articles for the 
people in the field; and (6) by providing in-service training 
prograuns in vocational education research. 

B. "Has the RCU helped to improve research competency in your region?" 
Yes 70 No 31 (69.3% yes) 

Respondents felt that the RCU had improved research competency 
by using the same six methods as listed in the previous section. 



C. "Has the RCU helped you to conduct research in your region?" 

Yes 50 No 51 (49.5% yes) 

In addition, sixty-seven of eighty-nine of the respondents 
(75.3%) indicated that they had done research without the 
help of the RCU and had done it before the RCU has even been 
established. Those that did feel the RCU had helped conduct 
research felt that two processes utilized by the RCU which 
gave them the most help were consultative services provided 
by the RCU and the help given them by the RCU in obtaining 
funds. The type of research that was done by the local and 
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university researchers was practical and immediately applicable* 
There were four main kinds of research done: (1) surveys of 

vocational education issues and needs j (2) vocational education 
training follow-up projects; (3) occupational analyses; and 
(4) studies providing information and evaluation of current 
vocational education programs. 

D. "Has the RCU coordinated your research with the research of other 

agencies?" 

Yes 58 No 22 (72.5% yes) 

Generally, the RGU does not monitor research for local and 
university staff . . 

E. "Has the RCU provided you with information on progress and appli- 

cation of occupational education research?" 

Yes 81 No 19 (81.0% yes) - 

Again, respondents felt that services were provided by the 
six methods mentioned earlier. These are: (1) research 

coordinating unit publications; (2) consultative services; 

(3) conferences and seminars; (4) resource centers; (5) 
writing newspaper articles; (6) providing in-service train- 
ing program in vocational education research* 



F. "Does the RCU maintain a current and up-to-date file of related 
data on occupational and vocational research?" 

Yes 64 No 6 (91.4% yes) 

The same six methods listed in the. above section were indi- 
cated as those used by RCU’s. When asked if the RCU used 
and disseminated ERIC materials, a majority of respondents 
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replied aiffirmatively. 

H. "Has the RCU identified, or helped to identify, problems in voca- 
tional and occupational education in your region?" 

Yes 67 No 29 ( 69 . 8 % yes) 

Respondents indicated the information from the ROJ helped 
implement needed research in the areas identified* The pro- 
cess used by the RCU to instigate research in needed areas 
was: (1) identifying the problem areas; (2) creating a 

priority list of needed research; (3) sending out reports 
to the people in the field. 

An item by item analysis of the tabulated data revealed no signi- 
ficant differences on the variables (1) state department affiliated 
RCU’s versus university affiliated RCU’s, (2) RCU’s in operation less 
than two years versus RCU*s in operation more than two years, and (3) 
university respondents versus local director respondents. Rather the 
tabulated responses obtained from the different variables were closely 
similar to the total responses. 



Summary 

The foregoing synthesis of responses to questionnaires indicates 
a significant variance in selection and priority ranking of objectives 
among RCU and state directors, between RCU directors from state to 
state, and between RCU and state directors taken as a group* 

Objective number 11, "To stimulate and encourage occupational 

I 

1 

education research and development activities in state departments, 
local school districts, colleges and universities, and nonprofit 
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organizations” was the most frequently chosen objective of both groups 
of directors. However, only 31.6 percent of the RCU directors rsoiked 
this objective number one, while 19.1 percent of state directors placed 
it number one. From this point on, there is little consistent agreement 
either as to selection or ranking of priority objectives. This would 
indicate rather divergent views of goals and purposes of RQJ's from 
state to state, and that states are utilizing a "state's rights" 
approach in ordering priorities which will meet the needs of occupa- 
tional education research in any given state. 

It is interesting to note that while few states selected non- 
USOE objectives, these objectives were listed as a first priority by 
one or more directors. 

RCU directors perceived a variety of obstacles to achievement of 
objectives. Chief among these are problems of staffing, both as to 
adequacy of numbers and to the availability of competent researchers, 
and funding. About one-third noted lack of a favorable research 
climate in the state, political situations, or administrative organi- 
zation problems as impediments. Strengths of RCU ' s center around 
inter-agency cooperation and positive administrative relations for 
nearly three-fourths of the respondents. 

In general, local and university respondents indicated little, if 
any knowledge of the RCU, its role, function or existence. Those who 
did have knowledge of and working relationships with an RCU generally 
were positive toward it. No less than 70 percent of these respondents 
indicated the RCU had helped them by stimulating research, improving 
their competency to do research, coordinating their research with others, 
providing them with adequate, up-to-date research materials and information 
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and assistinQ in idGntifyinQ issues and problems in occupational educa<- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER lit 
CASE STUDIES 

This chapter contains detailed case studies of seven research 
coordinating units. These particular RCU*s were chosen by approxi- 
mating the overall distribution of RCXJ*s in the nation on several, 
variables. These variables include: ( 1 ) state department versus 

university affiliation of the RCU; (2) RCU*s classified operationally 
functional (at the time of initiation of the study) for more than two 
years versus those operating less. than twp years; and (3) location 
in high population density state versus low population density state. 

Six of the case study RCU's were chosen according to these varia.bles, 
while one was chosen on the basis of its nomination by Task Fo^ce 
members as an RCU which was having functional difficulties. 

Based on the variables noted, the case study RCU *s reflect 
characteristics as follows: 

Affiliation : state department - 5; university - 2 

Period of Op eration : two years or more - 4; less than 

. two years - 3 

State Population Dens ity ; sparse to moderately sparse - 4; 

~ dense to moderately dense - 3 

It is not the intent of the investigating team to focus attention 
upon specific RCU*s. The purpose of the case study is to show in some 
detail the functional characteristics of different RCU’s. 

Procedure 

An interviewer or team of interviewers visited each of the seven 
selected states and used an interview guide developed by the research 
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team. See Appendix I. Individuals interviewed included the RCU 
director 9 RCU staff members, the state director of vocational educa« 
tion, state department staff, personnel of other related agencies, 
local vocational education personnel, and vocational education staff 
members at universities. Information gathered in the interviews was 
then compiled into the following case studies. 
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Case study #1 



"The expertise in occupational education in this state is lodged 
here at the university." This statement is offered as an overriding 
rationale for the establishment and operation of the RCU in this state 
at the state university by both the RCU director and his immediate 
supervisor. It is fair to state that the total scope and organizational 
operation of the RCU is based upon this assumption. 

This RCU is located in the Occupational Education Department of 

♦ 

the Graduate School of Education at the large land grant university. 

It has been operationally functional for less than two years, and is 
located in a relatively sparsely populated state. A sfaff of one 
director, an associate director, four part-time graduate research 
assistants and a unit secretary are' charged with the responsibility 
for planning and implementing the primary objective. As stated by 
the RCU director, the central focus is, "Stimulate, coordinate, and 
disseminate occupational education research." The RCU also depends 
upon close coordination with the department staff to carry out many 
of its activities. 

Those interviewed at the university included the RCU director, 
the occupational education department director, the department's direc- 
tor of research, and three graduate research assistants attached to 
the department and to the RCU. Others interviewed included the state 
director of vocational education and his administrative assistant, 
the director of an urban secondary vocational school, and a vocational 
department head at a state college. 

Most of these people agreed with the statement which opens this 
case study. They saw the location of the RCU as a feature which contributes 
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to its operational success. The RCXJ director said, "We have here 
in the department and RCU, readily available young men who are on the 
cutting edge of occupational education in this state." Others added 
the following comments relating to positive operational features of 
the RQJ: 

"...the opportunity to improve research competence of 
graduate assistants." 

"They (the RCU) are willing to make themselves available 
to people who want to bounce off some ideas about re- 
search." 

"The RCU is assisting local schools to use their own 
resources . . . . " 

"They have the strength of being a stimulator and in- 
novator of local research." 

"Having it here at the university has upgraded the 
general attitude of these people toward research to 
the point where they hold it in high esteem." 

On the negative side, both the RCU director and the department 
head indicated problems in securing competent, trained occupational 
education researchers as the chief impediment to successful operation. 
The Unit Director said, "We are not content to take a warm body with 
some skills. We are locked into a university system which involves 
tenure and we need help in building this program." This statement 
does not imply a negative attitude toward location of the RCU. The 
issue is one of commanding adequate salaries. Other deficiencies 
include improper location of the resource library, an inadequate in- 
formation collection and dissemination program, and problems in 
synchronizing the university reporting system with that of the State 
Department and the Federal government. "There is often up to a seven 
month time lag in getting these things together," said the RCU director. 
This is especially relative to authorization and obligation of funds. 
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This RCU appears to be developing a specific program for coordina- 
tion with related education and research agencies. All respondents 
indicated progress had been made in coordinating RCU activities with 
the vocational education division of the State Department of Education 
where "They haven't had much experience with research." The RCU 
director indicated an attempt was being made to establish a small arm 
of the RCU in the State Department. 

Relationships between the RCU and the State Department appear to 
be good and clearly understood by both agencies. A like relationship 
exists between the university as a whole and the State Department. 

The State Director of Vocational Education is very much aware of the 
RCU as an agency , but has less than a working knowledge of the entire 
program, objectives and purposes of the RCU. 

Other groups or agencies with which the RCU has established wgrking 
relations include the State Education Association; a private research 

organization; meetings with a group of area vocational school directors; 
the regional educational laboratory; and with the state Industrial 
Development Division. 

Most of the effort in this state appeared to be in planning for 
future cooperative research activities and for coordinating information 
collection and dissemination. The RCU director felt considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the area of cooperating with other agencies, and 
that the future for accomplishment was bright. 

Graduate research assistants agreed that the RCU is improving 
competency of researchers because "the opportunity to be assigned to 
the RCU and to work on various phases of its activities could not help 
but improve research competence." Additional improvement of research 
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competency was achieved by a workshop coordinated and conducted by the 
RCU for seventeen vocational educators. The RCU staff stated that long 
range plans include provision for cooperative workshops and seminars 

throughout the state for improving research competence of educators 
at all levels. 

Many respondents felt that it was too early in the operation of 
the RCU to say that specific issues and problems of vocational ecli^ca- 
tion had been identified. It was suggested that certain key issues 
and problems would be identified cooperatively with an advisory council. 
Concern was expressed that this council had not yet been formed. How- 
ever , it was expected that the advisory council would serve a vital 
function in determining the future direction of the RCU. 

Generally, the respondents did not feel the RCU was well known 
throughout the state. The RCU director felt that knowledge of the 
RCU would come through involvement with people at the local level 
rather thaui through an advert lining campaign. 

The RCU director felt that the emerging philosophy of this RCU is 
"future oriented." It is still in the developmental stage and definite 
long range planning now is essential to avoid compartmentalizaticm and 
fragmentation of services. Local vocational directors interviewed 
supported the director's commitment to planning. 

The RCU director also emphasized the importance of stimulating 
research at a local level. He stated, "Local people must get involved 
in determining their own research needs and in doing something about 
it. Ihe RCU can plant an idea with them, but it is important that we 
(RCU) withdraw from a project once it is v/ell under way." 

The future of occupational education and related research in this 
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state appears to be closely tied to politics. The new governor was 
identified as research oriented 'because he is committed to bringing 
new business and industry into the state and believes in researching 
a program before moving." However $ his actions and recommendations 
relating to occupational education were criticized by the RCU director. 
He said, "Ehiphasis has been on labor economics. MDTA was revised 
and given a blank check, but there has been little emphasis upon public 
school occupational education programs." 

In summary, this RCU appears to be moving carefully and systematic 
cally toward achieving its goals. There is commitment to planning and 
organization, research stimulation at a local level, improvement of 
research competency at all levels, and improving the statewide- attitude 
toward occupational education research. 
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Case Study #2 

This RCU is Icxiated in the State Department of Education of a 
large* densely populated state and has been in operation for more than 
two years. The staff includes a director, a research and evaluation 
consultant, and graduate assistants who work on a periodic or project 
basis. All persons interviewed in this state agreed that the inforiia- 
tion services provided by the RCU were its most valuable activity. One 
university professor felt that the coordination of research was a 
valuable RCU function. He felt that research should be conducted at 
the university rather than at the RCU. In agreement, the State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education stated, "They (the RCU) will never conduct 
any research as long as I'm around." He believes the function of an 
RCU is to coordinate on-going research, not to instigate new research. 
The acting RCU director, however, does riot agree. He feels the RCU 
should be actively involved in initiating research. He was formerly 
associated with an RCU where theses and dissertations were partially 
funded by the RCU and results were published. 

Another professor interviewed thinks that the RCU shou Id conduct 
research, but that RCU's separated from the university have difficulty 
maintaining momentum. He feels strongly that the RCU should be located 
in an atmosphere conducive to conducting research, i.e. the university. 

The second most valuable aspect of this RCU operation is help pro- 
vided local researchers in writing proposals. Many agreed there is 
real need for this service. For example, a local curriculum director 
thought the positive attitude displayed by one -RCU staff member while 
helping the curriculum director write, set up, and fund a follow-up 
study on the graduates of the high school was important. 
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The State Director of Vocational Education feels that a problem 
with this RCU is that it has not identified the need to gather informa- 
tion on a national basis. The RCU director would like to see procedures 
changed to make information more readily available to potential users. 

He would like to see graduate students included in the RCU operation. 

The RCU staff feels that all on-going research in this state should be 
monitored by the RCU. One professor said^ "The RCU should act like a 
miniature U. S. Office of Education and contract for research." He 
would like to see internships in tne RCU. The most important RCU prob- 
lem identified in this state is one of communication. The curriculum 
director felt that all school districts in the state should be made 
aware of the existence of the RCU as something other than an extension 
of the state division of vocational education. He felt that a large 
part of the state was probably in the dark regarding RCU operation, and 
he thought even some RCU staff members do not understand its role. 

An RCU staff member thought that funding problems were functionally 
crippling the RCU as it must fund and operate on a calendar year basis 
while federal funds are appropriated on a fiscal year basis. He said 
there was a great deal of unnecessary, confusion as a result of the time 
lag in funding. 

A number of opinions were expressed regarding the location of the 
RCU. The university interviewees thought the RCU might be better lo- 
cated at the university. The local people, since they looked at the 
RCU as an operative of the state department of education, felt the unit 
should be located there. The RCU director thought there should be more 
university involvement. The State Director of Vocational Education felt 
the unit was located where it ought to be, in the state department of 
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education. (He said he didn*t care where the RCU was located, but he 
thought it was easier for it to get "contaminated" if it was located 

i 

in the university). 

All individuals interviewed concurred that there had been definite j 

increase in the amount of occupatioi^l educatxon research. No one, 

y 

however, when asked, could point to specific examples. One man said he ^ 

thought there was a definite increase, but he didn*t know if it could ] 

I 

be attributed to the RCU. The same is true of the image of vocational | 

i 

education. All agreed that it is chamging. All agreed that it was ^ 

i 

moving to a more positive image across the nation. However, one man 
felt the RCU hadn*t been in operation long enough to directly effect 
the image of vocational education. | 

Many comments on the political atmosphere of RCU operation were 
vague. Most of those interviewed said that there was no observable 
animosity between the RCU and the state department of education. 

It appears that this RCU is centering its efforts on collection and 
dissemination of occupational education information and on coordination 
of research projects initiated by other vocational education agencies. 

The extent to which other RCU objectives are being met is somewhat 
clouded by emphasis on these areas, and by the uncertainty about its 
role. The State Director appears to exert considerable control over 
the RCU. Local vocational education personnel are generally not familiar 



with the RCU*s existence or purpose. 
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In this state the immediate needs of vocational education which 
might be met by RCU involvement center around vocational education 
guidance, curriculum materials, and publications, according to the 
State Director of Vocational Education. 

The State Director listed as an outstanding feature of the RQJ 
its location at the State Department of Education, where "it can 
serve as a chaoige agent or try-out agency when we have the responsi- 
bility aoid opportunity to get such try-out programs into action." 

Also cited as positive features were community surveys that the RQJ 
conducted; placement of vocational education students on jobs as 
results of RQJ stimulated local programs; the development of a follow- 
up instrument for all vocational education programs ; and the help 
extended by the RQJ in standardizing counseling programs and services 
throughout the state. 

The maj'or feature of the RCU in this state is its involvement in 
the development of a master plan which involves redesigning vocational 
education programs for high school and post -secondary education. The 
State Director cited this as the outstanding achievement of the RCU 
and said, "Had it not been for the RCU we would be where we were three, 
ten, or fifty years ago in vocational education." 

It appeared that considerable emphasis has been placed by the RCU 
on program development at the area vocational school level. In this 
state, area vocational schools serve the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grade level. Such activities as "Tech Day" and "Tech Night" programs 
were cited by several respondents as outstanding results of cooperative 
efforts between area school vocational directors and the RCU. 
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The RCU director noted as limiting operational features lack of 
resources and services available to coordinate closely with local 
systems; lack of a clear identification as a "Research Coordinating 
Unit"; lack of public information about RCU function; lack of coordinated 
and supervised meetings for technical high schools in the state; and 
lack of close cooperation between vocational teacher training at the 
state university and research activities at the state level. 

This ROJ is located within the division of vocational education 
in the State Department of Education under the "Leadership Council.” 

It is identified as a part of the Leadership Council rather thsji as a 
separate research agency. This RCU has been in operation for less than 2 
years, and is located in a state with above average population 
density. The staff of the RCU includes a director, an associate 
director, an occupational education research state supervisor, a 
technical writer, a reports and statistical analyst, and a program 
evaluation specialist, plus secretarial help. It is noteworthy that 
the RCU Director has other responsibilities in the State Department 
of Education. This was cited by some as a situation which may have 
caused some problems of coordination within the State Department and 
with post secondary and secondary vocational education programs. The 
actual title of the RCU Director is "Associate Director for Leadership 
Services." 

Some inter-agency collaboration has occurred between the RCU and 
the State Department of Labor. There have been few other cooperative 
activities with additional state agencies. 

Most of those interviewed in this state indicated that the image 
of vocational education is moving in a positive direction but few 
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respondents felt the RCU was in any way responsible for the change. 

The RCU has apparently had no direct success in stimulating occupational 
education research outside its own office j increasing the amount of 
research or the competency of researchers, or improving the amount and 
accessibility of occupational education information. The RCU Director 
stated his concern for these deficiencies and his intent to shift the 
directions of the unit and broaden its base to better serve such needs. 
The State Director felt that the amount of occupational education re- 
search had been increased and that which has occurred has been directly 
stimulated by the RCU. He said^ however, that this was limited to the 
emphasis which has been placed on stimulating program development and 
public relations activities at the post -secondary level. The State 
Director agreed that the . RCU had not . yet actiVfVted a research center 
to the extent which he hoped it would. Working relations with local 
schools has been limited. RCU contact effort has been primarily di- 
rected at the post -secondary level. 

Speaking on the subject of identification of issues and problems 
in vocational education, the State Director said, ”We started out on 
that note. Some of them (issues and problems) have not been picked up, 
such as the challenge to Negro vocational educators to see the value 
of vocational education." RCU staff personnel indicated visits to 
local programs and local directors of vocational education had ha.d 
some positive affect on identifying issues and problems throughout the 

state. , . ■ ■ 

This RCU does initiate and conduct research. Over fifty research 
projects have been completed since the RCU was established. Before it 
was created, "Little research was being conducted in this state in 
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vocational Gducation^ none of it was bcinQ coordinated ^ and roost of 
it was not applicable” according to interviews with ROU staff roerobers. 
These same people felt that research competency has been improved 
because the RCU is advising and consulting with people involved in 
vocational education project proposals. 

Interviews with local vocational personnel indicated the RCU has 
visited regularly at the area technical schools. One of these respon- 
dents said that the RCU has helped to get the area schools together. 
Another area school director said that the RQJ has served as a catalyst 
for area school administrators in working together and has been an 
agency to which they could look for coordination and sharing one 
anothers problems. He said he believed that such activities as Tech- 
Day and Tech-Night in this state and other RCU supported activities 
would not have occurred had the RCU been located at the state univer- 
sity or had the RCU not existed at all. He said, "The state university 
is not as effective or practical in its attitude toward research as is 
the State Department of Education.” 

An interview with the chairman of the vocational education division 
at the state university revealed a different view of vocational education 
and purpose and function of the RCU. The divijsion chairman said, "If it 
(the RCU) has an outstanding feature, it has been in focusing attention 
on research.” He would have preferred to have the ROU located in his 
division at the state university. Had it been there, he would have 
divided the responsibilities for occupational education research among 
the various departments in occupational education teacher training, and 
provided for coordination with the State Department of Education. He 
said, "It never occurred to me during the development of the RCU move- 
ment that :lt (the RCU) could be set up anywhere else than at the 
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university.” He said further, ”I insist, we would like to have a strong 
unit of this type in this department ••• • I cannot see how it can work 
elsewhere.” He did note however, that there is still a provision in 
the operation of the RCU for funding four graduate assistants on this 
staff. He said, "Somebody forgot to change the graduate assistant 
provision when the RCU was moved from the university location to the 
State Department location.” This individual is listed as "Associate 
Director of the Research Coordinating Unit” but he did not feel that 
he had been included in many decisions regarding the operations and 
functions of the RCU. 

He feels that the RCU has a definite place in most states. He is 
concerned with the identification of needed research areas and feels 
that this is not being done. He further believes that the RCU must pro- 
vide the expertise to see that the research done is of a useable quality 
and that the RCU must give attention to coordination of research activi- 
ties to prevent duplication of effort. He was also concerned about 
collE'ction and dissemination of occupational education information. 

Regarding the future role of the RCU, the State Director said, "It 
is bright, critical, and essential. The role needs enhancement and con- 
sideration for human beings must be developed.” 

The political climate appears favorable to the on-going operations 
of the RCU according to those interviewed at the State Department. The 
agricultural education personnel in this state have built a positive 
political image over the years and have maintained a political climate 
favorable to agricultural and vocational education. Because the RCU 
is associated with this area in vocational education, the political 
climate has been good and appears to be positive for the future, according 
to a majority of respondents. 
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Collectively 9 those interviewed in this state aQreed that the RCU 
can and has served a vital function in vocational education. While the 
area of concentration of RCU activities has apparently been at the post 
secondary level (area vocational technical schools) there appears to 
be an attitude which indicates that a broader basis of operation is 
in sight. Several respondents indicated their belief that the RCU must 
expand its operations in the area of information collection and dissemina- 
tion, in improving competency of researchers, and in increasing the amount 
of practical research stimulated by the RCU. There is without question 
a considerable difference of opinion between the State Department and 
the university as to the best location for the RCU in this state. It 
appears that much attention must be given to future coordination and 
cooperation between these two vocatxonal educatxon agencxes xf the RCU 
is to successfully broaden its base of operations and serve its functions. 
This state has utilized the RCU as an agency for specific activities and 
has not broadened the base of operations to achieve all of its objectives. 
It appears that increased staff, coordination and cooperation with uni- 
versity personnel and equal attention to all education levels are 
necessary for future RCU success. 
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Case Study #4 



This RCU is one of three studied in depth which has been in "opera- 
tion” for less than two years. It is located in a state with a moderately 
heavy population ^ and is located in the State Department of Education. 

Beginning conventionally, this RCU was formed by a coalition of 
four universities. This coalition was sanctioned by the state board 
of education. That state board, prior to 1965, also served as the state 
board for vocational education. It differs from most state boards, 
however, in that it is composed of various commissions only loosely 
related to one another, each of which performs a different function. 

In 1963, a vocational act in the state led to the founding of a voca- 
tional-technical college. The college is separate from the Department 
of Public Instruction. This separation led eventually to the formation 
of a state board for vocational education. The state board of vocational 
education was to be a policy making board, and it was in the position 
of dividing federal dollars between the college and the public schools. 
However, once it became operative, it strongly favored the college and 
has been reluctant to provide funds for public education. 

In developing the proposal for establishing the RCU, one of the four 
universities took the position of leadership. The RCU was to be funded 
with state funds and the proposal was written within the boundaries of 
what the state could afford. However, the state director unexpectedly 
took the proposal to Washington, D. C. and obtained federal funds for 
setting up the RCU. It was then necessary to rewrite the proposal to 
meet the new specifications. 

The university spearheading the development of the proposal appointed 
the Director and the Associate Director of the RCU. There was also to be 
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an Associate Director at each of the other three universities. Each of 
the universities provided the necessary staff and became involved in 
the early stages of a statewide manpower survey. However, before the 
staffing could be completed a new State Superintendent of Public In«» 
struction was appointed, and the State Director of Vocational Education 
was eliminated. The new Superintendent of Public Instruction assumed 
control of the state universities, because he felt that the control of 
the universities should be in the State Office of Public Instruction. 
Several months later, the acting ROJ director discovered the new Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction had named a new ROJ Director. The 
superintendent had removed the RCU from the control of the universities 
and set it up within the state department. 

The Acting RCU Director was not informed regarding the changes. 

He was not aware that he was no longer directing the RCU, nor was he 
aware that the RCU was no longer centered in the university. He re- 
ceived no notice of dismissal and only discovered that he had been 
replaced by reading about the appointment of a new ROJ Director in 
a State Department of Public Instruction Bulletin. 

The placement of the RCU in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was very distasteful to the governor. Consequently, whenever the 
RCU Director tried to get staff, the positions were vetoed. 

The RCU attempts to apply new techniques in the field. Ihinds are 
used for e3q>loratory programs, demonstration programs, and experiments 
conducted in tl;& field. The RCU works actively in the area of curri- 
culum development. However, in spite of the implied high activity in 
the area of innovative program development the RCU Director who is the 




only full time RCU staff member states that most educators in the 
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state would not know what the RCU was, nor would they have ever heard 
of it, a situation which was verified by the interviewer. 

The state now has a new governor, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction aind the governor now belong to the same political party. 

The RCU Director believes that this will have tremendous implications 
for the RCU. Staffing of positions will now be cleared, and the RCU 
will now be under the Department of Public Instruction. Money for 
research will be assigned to the RCU for coordination. However, re- 
lationships between the RCU and the universities will apparently remain 



poor. 
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assistants, has been selected from each of the various areas of vo- 
cational education wherever this has been possible* This has enabled 
the RCU to have a representative who is* a part of, every group of vo- 
cational* educators within the -state* It is the feeling of the director 
and the associate director that this staffing pattern has facilitated 
much closer relations with the field* 

The intensive focus upon raie goal, on a statewide leyel, has also 
enabled this RCU to involve groups across the state* The statewide 
activities have provided a ;spectrum of research activities which may 
be studied in depth within any given area in the state* It has re- 
quired only a- small amount of encouragement on the part of the ROU 
staiff members to, successfully involve other groups in intensive studies 
of RCU identified issues, which have been studied on a broad scale by 
the RCU* This has resulted, in a high degree of knowledge and commitment 
on the part of local vocational education personnel* 

A measure of the success of the project undertaken by this RCU can 
be seen in the distribution of the reports of its major project* Over 
5,000 copies of the report have been disseminated and requests still 
occur for copies* In addition, the RCU has developed a unique method 
of gathering data by using undergraduate students as interviewers in 
their home location during Christmas vacation* In this way, statewide 
coverage is easily achieved* Also, the students going out to gather 
data for the current project are disseminating copies of the report 
of last year’s project* 

The mailing list for the newsletter has over 1,600 names on it, 
which are categorized according to groups* Thus, when there is a group 
that would be interested in a given bit of information, such as school 
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g^(jministrat ors j th© nsuniGS of ©11 school ©dniinis't rotors on the in©xlinQ 
list are easily obtained. 

Another major success experienced by this RCU is the increasinQ 
demands for the staff to be involved in in-service activities and 
training sessions. Requests now outstrip the ability of the staff to 
handle in-service meetings. 

The Associate Commissioner of Education in charge of vocational 
education has positive comments to make about the RCU. There is a 
wish on the part of the Statfe Department for greater involvement of the 
RCU in its activities. The Associate Commissioner was lavish in his 
praise of the activities of the RQJ, and the strength of his commitment 
to the operation of the RCU was backed up by his willingness to appro- 
priate any available funds for use by the RCU. 

One of the most stringent limitations which this ROJ faces in its 
operation is availability of funds. The feeling of the staff and the 
State Department is that the discretionary awards program is definitely 
a step in the right direction, but the director of this RCU feels that 
it could be providing a much more adequate program if more funds were 
available. It seems likely that if adequate funds are to be obtained, 
they must be obtained from the federal government. 
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Case Study #6 



The primary function served by the RCU in this state has been to 
act as a coordinating agency for the review, funding, and evaluation 
of proposals for developmental pilot progreons in vocational education 
at the secondary (eleventh and twelfth grade) level. The overall effect 
of this thrust has been to place the ROU in a ''clearinghouse" role 
within the structure of the vocational education division of the State 
Department of Education. 

Those interviewed in this state who were either directly or in- 
directly associated with the RCU through the developmental pilot pro- 
grams agreed that am important need in vocational education program 

improvement and expansion had been served by employing the resources 

> ’ • ♦ 
and personnel of the RQJ in this manner. Conversely, those interviewed 

who were not directly associated with the operational activities of the 

RCU, especially officials at the state university, tended to agree that 

such a role was primarily administrative in nature and was a misuse of 

the RCU. It is at this juncture of relationships with the RCUr-state 

department in close relationship and university in distant relationship— 

that the views of success of the RQU in this state begin to part. 

Considerable differences in opinions of and attitudes toward the 
RCU exist in this state, particularly between state department personnel 
and university personnel. The RCU is located at the State Department 
of Education, in the same office area as the State Director of Vocational 
Education. There appeared to be extremely close coordination between 
the RCU and state vocational directors and their respective staff members. 

The RCU Director listed among outstanding features of his RCU its 
location in the vocational education division of the State Department of 
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Education; the ROU resource center with its publication (newsletter), 
microfiche and microfiche reader, and good quantity of printed material 
available; and the cooperation existing between the RCXJ and the major 
universities and state colleges of the state* 

Included in the RCU Director’s list of concerns for the RCU were: 
limited office facilities ("an inadequate physical environment"); a 
need to shift the emphasis of the primary function of the RCU from the 
pilot project program to one of a broader nature which would meet more 
of the stated objectives of the ROT ("we have spent a lot of time on 
these developmental pilot projects; now we must shift gears to have a 
focus of engendering research"); and a concern for the lack of research 
personnel at local and university levels to work with ROT staff • He 
felt that present organization of local vocational education programs 
was not conducive to cooperative research efforts because of lack of 
trained research personnel and because "local people have unique, im- 
mediate problems that need immediate answers*" Research as presently 
understood (or misunderstood) tends to act too slowly to meet the pres- 
sing needs of local educational agencies which may require action t]/pe 
programs . 

Although the pilot project programs were vehicles of program ex- 
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pansion and implementation and were apparently successful, the proposal 
application method utilized was non-technical* The result was a less 
than formal research process which did not stimulate research as such 
at the local level. This was criticized by the university vocational 
division director who cited the "brevity and simplicity" of the appli- 
cation form and stated "they (ROT) should go beyond asking questions 
such as ’what is innovative about this idea’, and ’what could I do 
without if the project is not approved?’" The ROT Director indicated 
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that future research efforts with local districts would be essentially 
original and independent of previous involvement in the pilot project 
program^ He indicated his concern for placing emphasis on improving 
competency of researchers at all levels through workshops and seminars 
in future operations of the RCU. 

Another related concern of the RCU Director was for the lack of an 
effective evaluation of the pilot programs. He cited the selection of 
the out-iof -state evaluaticMi team experts as "very unsatisfactory", and 
indicated the evaluation had been too brief, not well coordinated, and 
generally did not meet the needs of evalua-ting the success or failure 
of > he pilot programs. 

This RCU Director be lievds that the primary function of the RCU 
is "to engender . research' and to disseminate research and information." 
He said, as far as. his RCU was concerned, "We have a long way to go. 

We have done some work in the area of information collection cUid dis- 
semination, but we need to do much. more." He’ felt the RCU must "taper 
off in its involvement in and handling of developmental pilot programs" 
and "we need to emphasize curriculum development." 

The RCU Director stated that he would like to eventually see the 
RCU in his state located at the state university. While he is happy 
with ther^pfesait location of the RCU (at the state department) for the 
purpose it. is now serving, he~ feels it could play a more important role 
in occupational education research and development if it were. tied in 
to vocational teacher education. This was also the opinion of the 
university chairman of vocatiohai teacher education, who felt the RCU 
should be involved in graduate research training as well as serving 
its other functions as prescribed by. the objectives. 
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Other concerns voiced by the university cheimen of vocetronel 

i 

education included his view that "the people at the State Department j 

lack a concept— an identification— of the real issues and problems of 
vocational education in this state." He was also one who identified 
the RCXJ as "a clearinghouse more than anything else," and as noted 
before, felt the pilot project proposal form left much to be desired 
from a technical standpoint. Further, he was critical of the pilot 
project program as a method of improving vocational education in his 
state. While he agreed that many students had been exposed to voca- 
tional education as a result of the pilot programs, he felt the ex- 
posure was often too short, that the program had the effect of '^buying 
students," and said "The real question is »What has the ROJ done with 
the dollars it has received to improve vocational education programs?*" 

He felt the ROU had "not operationalized its approach". . .as far as 
the pilot programs were concerned, with the result of the entire pro- 
gram being "an open ball game." He sta :ed that he did not feel the 
RCU was "on a very business-like or fir^d basis." 

When asked to comment on other aspects of operation affecting the 
RCU, this respondent stated that he felt the staff turnover at the state 
department level was too great for the RCU to have any effective con- 
tinuing programs. He said further, "There is no atmosphere of intel- 
lectual research or idea generation within the state department of 
education staff, and the morale, esprit de corps and attitude in the 
state department is not as good as it might be." As noted earlier, 
the chaiman would prefer to have the ROJ located at his university 
because it would provide an opportunity for graduate student training 
in research through involvement in RCU projects, and that there is 
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”a better climate for research here at the University— there is more 
freedom and flexibility in the university setting." 

Another interviewee was the State Director of Vocational Education 
who essentially agreed with the RCU Director. He was very reluctant 
to spend time with the interviewing team but he did indicate a good 
knowledge of the role, -function and on-going activities of the RCU 
under his supervision. His preference was to leave the interview in 
the hands of the RCU director while he acted on matters more important 
to him.’ He indicated concern for the type of research generated by the 
RCU noting a preference for "action research— getting people involved 
at the classrocnd level, and dispensing with a lot of the theoretical 
research that goes on at the university level." He felt that univer- 
sity researchers "tend to get off on their own pet projects," and in- 
dicated concern for the relevancy of projects so motivated. A need 
for additional RCU staff and the funds to employ them to supervise 
pilot projects, was indicated by the State Director. 

Local personnel interviewed generally knew little about the RCU. 

There was considerable knowledge of the RCU when the team visited a 
school which had been, involved in a pilot project coordinated by the 

RCU. Vocational supervisors and teaching staff at this school knew 
of the resource center and one. of the seven interviewed used the cen- 
ter. Those who .know of the RCU in this state at the local level are 
those who have been involved in the pilot project program. Otherwise, 
little has been done to provide information about the existence and 
services of the RCU in this state. The RCU Director said, "Local 
people don’t know (about the RCU) but they will--new materials will 
be available soon." 
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The affect of political pressures upon ROJ operations in this 
state were not obvious. The State Director of Vocational Education 
takes care of concerns, issues and possible problems of a political 
nature. He works closely and reQUlarly with other agencies wi.thin his 
state and with Washington, D. C. 

This RCU is located in the most densely populated, highly indus- 
trialized state of the seven studied. It has been in operation for 
more than two years, and includes a staff of one director and two re- 
searchers, plus the cooperative effort of several other members of 

the vocational education division staff. 

While the scope of operation of the RCU in this state is pre- 
sently limited to a singular method for improving vocational education 
within the state, most of those interviewed agreed that the role was 
one of prime importance fo^ thi^ one that had been well ful- 

filled by the RCU. In this state a decision was made to employ the 
operational resources provided by the ROU for a specific purpose— to 
serve as the coordinating agency for the review, funding and evaluation 
of developmental pilot programs in vocational education. This was seen 
as an immediate and meaningful treatment of an ’’illness”— a lack of 
adequate vocational education opportunities for young people in local 
public secondary school programs. There is considerable evidence too 
that a new, more comprehensive role for the RCU is in sight. The ROU 
Director is committed to expanding operations to encompass a broader 
spectrum of activities for improving the quantity and quality of 
occupational education research and development in this state. 
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Case Study #7 

The most outstanding feature of this ROU appears to be its excel- 
lent management and operational org^ization, both of whi.ch can be 
directly attributed to the director of the unit. 

The unit' helps to plan, monitor, review, evaluate and coordinate 
vocational education research and programs in the state. It also has 
good rapport 2und works closely with other agencies. Often the RCXF staff 
is "loaned out" to help these agencies conduct research. 

The unit personnel do not seem to; be hampered by red tape and are 
free to- work at their own discretibni,- Funds, though limited, are 
available to the RCU which allows them to work more with the people in 
the field on applicable research. The RCU staff and office space are 
limiH:ed, and, as a consequence, the effectiveness of the RCU for con- 
ducting all the research needed within the state is reduced. Funds are 
not sufficient to finance all the' research projects. 

Some of those interviewed feit‘ the RCU was too concerned with 



conducting cuffibulum research, and they felt the RCU should limit that 
operation and emphasize other types of vocational education projects. 
The RCU appears to be spending too much time on insignificant and 
immediate research, and is disregarding the iong range research prob- 



lems 1 In fact, it was evident that the RCU does not have a long range 
plan for dealing with ieseafch activities in the state. It is believed 
that research activities at the local level would be more effective if 



such a plan were established. 

Other individuals interviewed felt that if the RCU were under di- 
rect supervision of the State Director of Vocational Education, it 
could operate on a higher plane of efficiency, with more research contracted 
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to private agencies, and the RCXJ staff made available to provide other 
types of services. 

This RCU is within the Divisicai of Research and Innovaticm under 
the jurisdiction of the Superinte'^ident of Public Instruction. It is 
separate from the Department of Vocational Education. The following 
diagram is provided for clarificaticai: 



Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

rSe search & Inno^tion IVoc^Ed I Elementary Ed I Seconiary Ed j ^c . I 
I RCU I 

One member of the staff is assigned to the state university while 
the remainder are located at the state office. 

This ROD has been operating for more than two years in this most 
sparsely populated of the seven case study states. 

Although the RCU is separated from the Vocational Education Depart- 
ment, excellent working relations are maintained on a daily basis. The 
RCU Director and the State Director of Vocational Educaticxi meet fre- 
quently to work on mutual problems. In addition, other good inter- 
agency relations appear to exist. The staff members of the RCU readily 
contact outside agencies and willingly work with the agency staffs on 
their projects. 

Most of those interviewed felt that the RCU staff was well qualified 
for Vocational Education research. The RCU Director felt that although 
most of the staff was well qualified, the graduate assistants employed 
in the unit were not. In most cases, the graduate assistants had to be 
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given instruction in research techniques and types of research tools 
necessary for research. 

Research has increased both in qucxntity zmd quality since the 
establishment of the ROJ, It cannot, however, be determined what con- 
tribution has been made directly by the RCU . Researchers freely come 
to the RCU for assistance in designing research projects, writing pro- 
posals, and compiling final reports. They actively seek their services 
and request seminars, conferences, and workshops to increase their re- 
search ability. 

The image of vocational education has improved since the RCU was 
established, but again it is not known what direct influence the RCU 
had in improving it. The consensus was that the RCU had played iin 
important part , , 

The RCU also appears to have an excellent reputation throughout 
the state. Most of the people interviewed regard the RCU as doing an 
excellent job and sought their services. 

Issues and problems are Identified by the RCU in an informal way. 

It has not been necessary to set up a formal program to accomplish this 
objective, because the people freely inform the RCU of their local prob- 
lems, The vocational education specialists (Business Ed,, Home Ec,, 
Industrial Ed,, T, & I,, and Ag, Ed,) also advise the RCU of problem 
areas , 

Information collection, and dissemination is at the present time 
an informal procedure. In the past a formalized program was established 
which utilized the university personnel as resource people in assisting 
the local researchers with their problems. In addition, a monthly news- 
letter was circulated throughout the state providing information on 
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current and relevant Voc-Ed research projects. The program did not 
work well because communivcaticai aund cooperation between local people 
and researchers failed to occur; thus, the program was eliminated. 

At present, the RCU contacts people on an informal basis and provides 
them with relevant information from the ERIC Center in Ohio. A new 
program is now in the planning stage that will Pigain provide a for- 
malized structure for disseminating Voc-Ed research information to a 
greater number of people in the state. 

The RCU will maintain the same overall programs for the future, 
but they will remain flexible to adjust to current situations as they 
arise. The Director feels that much has been accomplished with this 
method. 

The political climate in the state is very favorable to vocational 
education. The governor and the legislature both support vocational 
education, and have provided funds for the operation of the RCU, new 
vocational education research, and new vocational education programs. 

Overall, the RCU appears to be doing an efficient job, and the 
RCU Director is given a lot of credit for the smooth efficient opera- 
tion of the unit. The Unit Director is satisfied with the location of 
the RCU, but the State Vocational Education Director would prefer it 
to be located under his direct supervision, lire unit appears to be 
primarily involved in vocational education research. They are con- 
cerned about monitoring, reviewing, auid evaluating vocational education 
curriculums. The unit has attempted to contact people in the field 
and set up communication with them. They appear to be well known 
throughout the state. The people contacted were satisfied with the 
function of the RCU and were actively seeking their services. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Introduction 

It is difficult to generalize about research coordinating units 
for no two are alike. Each generalization could be contradicted by 
its opposite. Yet a general statement encompassing perceptions of the 
evaluation team seems important as a basis for the more specific state- 
ments of conclusions which follow. 

RCU’s are unlike for numerous reasons. Chief among these are 
individual perceptions of goals, resulting in highly individualized 
programs from state to state, and individual and unequal strengths and 
weaknesses of RCU's. Evaluation then, is at best difficult because of 
the diverse ways in which objectives, directives and individual pro- 
posals were stated. This evaluation is descriptive and subjective, 
and hopefully systematic and scholarly. The former, at least, has 
prescribed the limitations of this study. The latter will be evaluated 
as individually as have RCTJ’s themselves been established and operated. 

Overall, the RCU represented the classical dilemma of the sociologi- 
cal marginal man— caught between diverse if not conflicting role expecta- 
tions and praised or criticized by persons holding either perspective. 

At least three dichotomies exist relative to this dilemma: 

The dilemma between research and development . Most RCU^s did 
not have a clear set of expectations relative to whether or not they 
should be engaged in research and development, either or both. Some 
claimed to be involved in research, but took no responsibility for 
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development, which was considered a responsibility of some other agency. 
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Some RCU personnel disavowed a responsibility for research, claiming 
only developmental functions. In either case, RCU official positions 
were not always congruent with perspectives of their roles held by the 
clientele groups they served. 

2 ) University state department of education di lemmas . Although 
only slight differences were found due to location of the RCU, expec- 
tations differed for the two locations and clientele also differed as 
to where they would feel the RCU could be most appropriately situated. 
University adherents argued that sophisticated research scholarship, 
and the training of vocational education researchers could best be 
accomplished through its stewardship, while the state department ad- 
vocates held that this agency could best relate RCU»s to the field and 
could accomplish the developmental, information-disseminating, and 
coordinating functions most appropriately. 

3 ) The dilemma of role assumption . The RCU was generally caught 
between the horns of different perspectives regarding the future organi 
zation of the field of vocational education. Should it work within the 
present service fields? Or should it stress the over-all vocational 
education development and disregard the traditional fragmentation? The 
dilemma was e?<pressed in terms of those who felt RCU*s should be sup- 
portive of the existing structure within the field and those who held 
that it should provide leadership and attempt to move the field toward 
a more unitary concept5.on. The latter group felt that the RCU should 
engage in activities which would enhance the development of a relevant, 
career-oriented, future -looking curriculum which would meet the needs 
of the eighty percent of the students who do not benefit entirely from 
the traditional curriculum. The former group felt that RCU»s were 
organized to serve the existing structure 2 Uid its needs, not to impose 
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new directions upon the field. 

Collectively, these sets of ultimately opposing expect;xtions would 
indicate that the RCU director who would survive would certainly have 

to possess a high degree of tolerance for ambiguity. 

One of the difficulties of the RCU program arose from its being 
imposed upon the field rather than becoming an agency which the field 
conceived as needed and desirable. Because of this, the field of 
occupational education; was not involved directly in the management 
and goal establishment of RCU’s. The personnel on advisory committees 
were prestigeous individuals frequently not directly involved in field 
operation. These factors led. almost inevitably to a lack of commitment 
to the program, apathy towards its direction, and indifference towards 
its, existence . Ihis major weakness is reflected in the inadequate use 
of advisory committees by, RCU' s generally, although provision for such 
advisory committees is contained in many of the proposals for the estab- 
lishment of individual RCU '.s* 

The second major difficulty of RCU * s has resided with the leader- 
ship. RCU directors have been unprepared to assume the two-headed role 
of research leadership, on the one hand, and occupational education 
leadership, on the other. Qualified personnel, both for directors’ 
positions, and for other staff positions, have been scarce. Consequently, 
positions have frequently been filled by people with qualifications which 
are less than desirable. The problems which result from this situation 
are obvious. 

it 

As a result of the two problems discussed, the RCU has failed in 
one of its primary missions. It has not established to the extent de- 
sirable, relations with .local occupational education programs. Many 
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responding RCU personnel were aware of and deeply concerned about this 
problem* This is a major failing of the RCU program, and a failure 
which is essential to attack if the RCU program is to continue with 
any success* Comments by RCU personnel and state directors indicate 
that good plans are currently under way to rectify this failure* 

The maj'or successes of the RCU program cluster around two RCU 
obj'ectives which are probably the most important obj'ectives for the 
RCU program* Apparently during the period of operation of the over- 
all RCU concept, there was a maj'or focus given to the collection, 
categorization and development of systematic retrieval systems for 
occiapational education research and development information* Comments 
throughout the data indicate that RCU’s have worked extensively and, 
at least, with moderate success in this area* However, there is little 
evidence of the significant use of these materials outside of the RCU 
staffs themselves and among graduate students at the universities* The 
extensive compilation of these occupational education materials can 
have an impact upon the field of vocational education, the strength of 
which is yet to be measured. 

The second maj'or achievement of the RCU program is the focusing 
of attention upon research in the field of occupational education* 
Comments indicate a fairly strong feeling among at least the occupa- 
tional education personnel .«»ponding in our study that occupational 
education suffered from an image which placed it in an unfavorable 
position relative to other areas of education* The RCU program, by 
stimulating and focusing attention upon occupational education research, 
has undoubtedly influenced the image of occupational education* There 
is more information and more attention foc'-sed upon occupational educa- 
tion today thaui has previously been true* The favorable changing of the 
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image of occupational education has already had some impact upon the 
field, and the continuing impact is likely to be extensive. 

The following conclusions and recommendations are based upon an 
analysis of extensive written questionnaire responses and upon seven 
case studies. The conclusions represent a synthesis of the total ex- 
perience of the research team and of the priority concerns of state 
diroctors of vocational education, RCU directors, and others directly 
involved in the operation of RCU's. The recommendations, based on the 
conclusions, are directed at affecting specific changes in present 
operational procedures and at bringing about a better awareness of the 
role and function of the Research Coordinating Unit. A suggested model 
for evaluation of programs is included as an outgrowth of this study. 
Both conclusions and recommendations are presented without reference 
to rank or importance. All seem worthy of consideration. 

Cone lusions 

A virtually unlimited list of characteristics of RCU's could be 
developed. The important characteristics appear to collect in seven 
areas of concern. These include relations with state departments of 
education, relationships to universities, RCU relations to local edu- 
cational agencies, perceptions of the mission of the RCU, staff organi- 
zation aind resources, political climate, and educational and research 
climate. The following specific conclusions give primary attention to 
these areas of concern and to additional related aspects of RCU organi- 
zation and function: 

1) There is an apparent deficiency of communications among RCU's, 
and between RCU's and the U. S. Office of Education. Many difficulties 
mentioned by respondents would cease to exist if more adequate channels 
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of communication between these agencies were established* 

2) Many RCU*s have curtailed operations because of funding limi- 
tations or uncertainties. A widespread result has been research genera- 
tion without program development and implementation. In addition, 
efficiency and effectiveness of operation of many ROJ*s has been cur- 



tailed because of uncertainty of the exact amount of funds which would 
be available during a given funding period. 

One result of lack of funds is limited staff. Many RCU directors 
feel that they are forced to operate at an efficiency level below that 
which they desire and can achieve, and that only cursory attention can 
be given priority concerns. 

3) Information collection and dissemination as a primary function 
of RCXJ's has suffered from inadequate knowledge of sources of information. 



communication with other RCU's and thorough understanding of ERIC services 
and resources. 

4) Time lags between appropriation and obligation of funds of up 
to seven months have seriously curtailed continuity of planned RCU pro- 



5) Vocational educators at the local level, particularly, do not 
identify with the RCU as a research agency in many states. This situa- 
tion indicates a lack of effort to communicate with local vocational 
education people as a source through which issues and problems in vo- 
cational education could be identified and developmental programs could 
be tested. The structure and location of the RCU could well be a barrier 

to effective coordination and communication with local educational agencies. 

6) Unavailability of trained, competent research personnel has 
seriously limited the staffing and operation of many RCU's. 



grams and activities 
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7) Specific location of the RCU, whether at university, state 
department of education, or other location, has not affected the spe- 
cific contribution of RCU*s to the vocational education research effort 
to a discernible degree. This does not overlook the fact that in some 
states serious problems of communication between various vocational 
education agencies exist because of location. However, RCU location 
in and of itself does not appear to have been a specifically limiting 

factor. 

8) Many RCU*s appear confused as to their role in initiating re- 
search, especially with respect to proposal writing by RCU staff members 
This can be attributed in part to differences in interpretation of cer- 
tain U.S.O.E. objectives for ROJ*s. 

9) Technical ability to evaluate adequately the quality and usa- 
bility of occupational education information and materials is lacking 
in several RCU*s. This situation limits accessibility and relevancy of 
materials and causes considerable duplication of effort in processing. 

10) Usability of USOE required quarterly reports from RCU*s is 
questionnable. Some directors felt they constituted busy work and few 
found they were of any value. 

11) Issues and problems in vocational education have seldom been 
consistently identified by RCU's as a framework for operation. More- 
over, the identification of issues and problems has not often been one 
of the objectives of mainy RCU*s. 

12) KJU advisory committees have not been organized in all states 
having RCU*s. Where they do exist, the extent of involvement in RCU 

program planning has been limited. 

13) Long range operational and program planning has not been a 



feature of many R0U*s. 
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14) While a tendency persists in many states to place vocational 
education in a place of secondary importance to other areas of education 
there is some evidence that RCU's are contributing to the improvement of 
the image and role of vocational education. 

15) Objectives not listed for RCU*,s by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion were chosen as first, second, and third priorities for RCU*s by 
both RCU directors and state directors of vocational education. It 
appears that to a limited extent ROU*s are attempting to achieve goals 
not initially established for them; at least some people important to 
RCU functioning feel that RCU*s should be moving in directions not 
initially intended by the U.S.O.E. 



Recommendations 

1) The federal funding period of the U. S. Office of Education 
should be adjusted to coincide with the RCU fiscal operating period. 

2) The U.S.O.E., a qualified Task Force, or an RCU should concen- 
trate upon implementing the following sub— recommendations ! 

a) Funding should be equitably distributed among the states 
on the basis of a set of criteria which focuses upon input/output re- 
lationships pertinent to RCU operations. 

b) A usable technique for reviewing and evaluating research 
materials and developing a relevant and comprehensive system for or- 
ganizing and filing library resource materials should be developed. 

c) Adequate and meaningful self -evaluation instruments for 
RCU's should be developed. 

d) Criteria for long-range planning in occupational education 
research and development should be established to assist RCU's in pro- 
gram planning. 
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e) The role of the Ohio ERIC Center for Vocational and Techni- 
cal Infonnation as a key comniunications link in the national RCU network 
needs to be clarified and amplified. 

f ) The role of the RCU as an initiator of research ("doing" 
research) must be clarified. Such clarification should be differentia- 
ted from "stimulating" research. 

g) An up-to-date list of heads of occupational education pro- 
grams in the public schools of every state should be developed. 

3) Funds should be made available to provide for am RCU staff 
which is adequate to accomplish the objectives established by the RCU. 

4) When funds for staffing an RCU are deemed inadequate to meet 
the objectives, the basis of operation of the unit should be reduced 
to a mamageable economic basis . 

5) The U. S. Office of Education and the respective state depart- 
ments of education must make clear to the RCU in each state specifically 
and exactly what funds are available for RCU operation during the coming 
funding period. 

6) Until more meaningful procedures for self evaluation of each 
RCU are developed, RCU personnel should serve as members of evaluation 
teams for the evaluation of RQJ programs in contiguous states. 

7) The RCU in each state should seek to establish its identity as 
a separate but involved agency in vocational education, especially when 
the RCU is located in the state department of education. 

8) Regardless of location of the RCU, efforts should be made to 
improve communication, coordination and cooperation whenever and wherever 
possible in vocational education research and development among state 
departments, universities, and local educational agencies. 
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9) Regional meetings of RCU directors should be held regularly 
(at least quarterly) with the purpose of improving communications and 
relationships between amid aoaong research coordinating units. At the 
same time, efforts should be directed at improving communications be- 
tween RCU’s amd the U. S. Office of Education. This should be a helping 
and coordinating relationship. 

10) Annual or semi-annual reports to the U. S. Office of Education 
should replace the present quarterly reporting system. 

11) Exemplary RCU operations should be identified amd utilized 
as models for the development of future directions for RCU*s concerned 
with reorganization, broadening the base of their operations, or re- 
focusing their attention on new or previously unidentified areas of 
concern. 

12) RCU*s should give attention to employing personnel with public 
relations or editorial experience for developing meaningful public infor- 
mation amd publications materials. 

13) New amd improved channels of dissemination of information and 
materials need to be developed to replace the simple ’’mailing list” 
approach now being used almost exclusively as the only method of dis- 
seminating research information in occupational education. 

14) RCU’s need to give greater attention to identifying issues, 
problems, amd needs in vocational education research at a local level 
including provision for making available research information, micro- 
fiche readers, hard copy printers amd other attendamt facilities and 
equipment which will improve the usability of materials presently stored 
in inaccessible and unused resource libraries. 

15) RCU’s need to become more deeply involved in vocational teacher 
education at state universities and colleges regardless of their present 
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location, 

16) RCU’s need to develop better working relationships with busi- 
ness and industry as a specific method for involving these areas of 
community life in vocational education through research and development. 

17) RCU’s should become more involved with local school districts. 

18) Policy regarding involvement and support of graduate assis- 
tants in RCXJ operations should be clarified. 

19) Many RCU*s could make better use of advisory committees. In- 
service seminars for RCU directors would help develop the ability of 
RCU directors to work effectively with advisory committees. 

20) Federally defined objectives for RCU programs should be care- 
fully assessed for possible additions. 

21) Objectives for RCU programs should be stated in behavioral 
terms . 

22) RCU directors should attempt to establish working relations 
with regional education laboratories, 

A Fundamental Evaluation Problem 

The intent of this section is to present a discussion of a funda- 
mental problem that developed while conducting this project ; to present 
a point of view that is essential in an evaluation project ; to discuss 
various factors which could be considered in future evaluation projects; 
and to suggest a model for evaluation of similar federal programs. 

The orginal proposal for this evaluation project represented an 
attempt to develop an evaluation which was largely statistical in nature. 
Because of the manner in which the federally defined objectives for ROU^s 
are stated, it was impractical to handle this project statistically. In 
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any evaluation, there are no absolute criteria. Evaluations are ul- 
timately opinions ; the opinion may be held by an individual or xt may 
be widely shared by a large group. It is the job of an evaluator to 
present his findings in such a way that the group accepting those find- 
ings will be as large as possible. But unless an dbjective is a heads- 
tails type, that is, one which has either occurred or not occurred, it 
will be impossible to state statistically the extent to which that ob- 
jective has been achieved. This is not to say that numerical data 
should not be included in an evaluation project of this type. Numeri- 
cal comparisons and quantitative analyses should be some of the more 
valuable kinds of information which come out of evaluation projects. 

But the extent of achievement of a given objective which is stated as 
were the RCO objectives in this study cannot be measured quantitatively. 

To achieve the objectives of this study, an examination of the 
federally defined objectives for ROU-s is essential. One of these ob- 
jectives is stated this way in the proposal: "To stimulate and encour- 

age occupational education research and development activities in state 
departments, local school districts, colleges and universities, and non- 

profit organizations." 

In his book Preparing Instructional Ob-jective^ Robert F. Mager 
states the following characteristics of an instructional objective. 

1. An instructional objective describes an intended 
outcome, rather than a description or summary of 

content . 

2. One characteristic of a usually stated objective 

is that it is stated in behavioral, or performanc , 

terms that describe what the learner will be 

when demonstrating his achievement of the objective. 

3. The statement of objectives for an entire program 
of instruction will consist of several specific 
statements. 
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4. The objective that is most usefully stated is one 
that best communicates the instructional intent 
of the person selecting the objective. 

RCU objectives are similar in nature to instructional objectives 

and the criteria listed by Mager apply equally to them. As long as 

federally stated objectives (such as the one quoted above) are in 

general terms, evaluation will remain essentially impossible. Until 

objectives are stated in terms which are measureable, no quantitative 

statement of the extent of achievement of those objectives is possible. 

For example, consider the above objective, looking specifically at 

the segment of that objective "To stimulate and encourage occupational 

education research." When has this been accomplished? Is this objec- 

tive met when an RCU can point to its role in stimulating one major re- 

«. I . i. »■ f' ' 

search project, ten such projects, or one hundred such projects? The 
extent to which this objective has been accomplished is impossible to 
determine until the expected behavioral outcome has been clearly 
established. 

In a given state, this same objective for the RCU might be stated: 

"To serve as a consultant on at least ten published vo- 
cational education research projects which involve more 
than one public school district." 

At any time during the funding period for this RCU, it will be possible 
to determine the extent to which the objective has been achieved. 

While considerable time will have to be spent to state objectives 
in this form, the positive effect upon evaluation will be great. The j 

I 

research team strongly recommends to the U.SaO.E. that the objectives j 

of future proposals be stated in terms of behavioral objectives which 

1 

can be measured. 

■ I 

1. Mager, Robert F. , Preparing Instructional Objectives (Fearon | 

Publishers, Palo Alto, California) 1962, page 24. | 
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An Evaluation Model 

As presented in the diagrammatic sketch on the next page, the 

evaluation team feels that there is a definite procedure which an RCU 

is likely to follow in attempting an evaluation of its program. The 

process begins with a statement of the objectives of the RCU in be- 

1 

havioral terms. Once objectives have been stated in behavioral terms, 

an advisory panel of research experts in vocational education may be 

utilized to develop questionnaires. Questionnaires should be submitted 

to all relevant personnel. This would include the ROJ staff, the state 

director of vocational education, heads of appropriate agencies, and 

a sample of people whom the ROJ should be serving. A sample of each 

of these groups should be interviewed. An optional part of the eval- 

2 

uation process is the evaluation of unit publications. 

The evaluation of a given RCU program may well be conducted by 
RCU personnel from an adjoining state. This would be stimulating both 
to the RCU doing the evaluation and the personnel being evaluated. 

The evaluation team suggests that the evaluation of a given program 
should not be tied to funding. Instead, funding should be on the basis 
of an established set of criteria and the purpose of the evaluation 
should be improvement of a given program rather than a comparative 
analysis of its effectiveness. 



1. Mager, Robert F., Preparing Instructional Objectives, (Fearon 

Publishers, Palo Alto, California) 1962. 

2. If an RCU establishes its objectives in behavioral terms, it may 

be possible to modify the publications evaluation instrument 
(see Appendix G) sufficiently to determine the extent to which 
a given publication contributes toward meeting a given objective 



2. 
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The Future 

As a temporary structui^ designed to eliminate some of the prob- 
lems of the field, the RCU can play a vital role in the future of 
occupational education* The questions implied in the previous recom- 
mendations must be ansv/ered. Who can give it specific direction? To 
whom will it be responsible? Of what agency should it be a part? What 
types of personnel are most desirable to serve its purposes? To what 
extent should it have stable funding? How specifically should subjec- 
tives be spelled out? How can communication among RCU*s be improved? 
How can it be assured that the RCU serves the needs of occupational 
education within the state rather than the organizational needs of its 
sponsoring institution? If these questions can be adequately answered, 
then the RCU will likely play a powerful role in the future of occupa- 
tional education. 
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APPENDIX A 

RCU Director Questionnaire 



Following is a copy of the survey 
instrument used to collect data 
from directors of research coordi- 
nating units. 
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APPENDIX A 



RCU Director 



I. A. Included below are 15 objectives toward which RCU’s might be 
working* In the boxes at the le^tf marked Priority Rank^ 
please place the numbers of up to six statements which most 
nearly represent the objectives of your Research Coordinating 
Unit. Place the number of the most important objective in 
box 1, the second most important objective in box 2, the third 
most important objective in box 3 $ and so on to box 6* In 
making this ranking, please think in terms of the importance 
of each objective for your RCU rather than for RCU*s in general* 
B* In the boxes labeled Percent Time , indicate for each objective 
the approximate percent of staff time (including your own) 
spent working on each objective* 



PRIORITY 


PERCENT 


1* 


RANK 


TIME 




1- C7 


rj 


2* 


2 . ri 


n 




3. rj 


rj 




4. rj 


rj 


3* 


5. ri 


rj 


4* 


6. rj 


n 





5. 



6 . 



7* 



8 * 



9* 




To disseminate .information on progress and 
application of occupational research* 

To survey available data on employment opportu- 
nities, occupational trends and future job 
projections for use in planning vocational pro- 
grams, curricula, facilities, teacher training, 
recruitment and placement in the state* 



To create change in the administration of local 
vocational education programs* 

To coordinate occupational education research 
activities conducted within the state with those 
being conducted within the state with those 
being conducted outside the state* 

To coordinate occupational education research 
activities conducted by state departments, 
local school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities and nonprofit organizations* 

To act as a clearing house for all federal 
financial and other statistical reports relating 
to expenditure (accounting) of federal funds and 
program enrollments, etc* 

To identify and maintain an inventory of avail- 
able occupational research and development re- 
sources in the state* 

To stimulate activities, including pre-service 
and in-service training which would result in 
increased interest and improved competence in 
research* 

To serve as a statistical research reporting 
service for the State Department of Education* 
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10. To review and monitor occupational research and 
development projects. 

11. To stimulate and encourage occupational educa‘^ion 
research and development activities in state 
departments r local school districts, colleges and 
universities, and nonprofit organizations, 

12. To conduct occupational research and development 
projects , 

13. To initiate research projects through involve- 
ment of RCU staff in proposal-writing. 

14. To determine occupational research needed to 
resolve the major vocational education issues 
and problems. 

15. To identify issues and problems relating to the 
nature and place of vocational education in the 
state school system. 

16. Other (specify) (Add additional pages if nec- 
essary) 



C, In your listing above of the percent of staff time spent on 

various objectives does the total tinie spent total 100 percent 

of staff time expended? Yes ^No If no, please explain 

briefly where the remaining time was expended. 



O. The following questions relate directly to the six objectives 
you have placed in a priority rank order on the preceding page. 
Please answer the a), b), c), and d) questions relating to the 
ranked objective in each case. It may be helpful to you to 
copy the proper ranked objective, on the lines provided, for 
easy reference in answering the lettered questions. If addi- 
tional pages arc necessary for complete resnonses, please be 
careful to identify them by appropriate letters and numbers 
and attach to the questionnaire. 

1. Priority Rank Objective ^1 from page 1 



a) Why did you choose this objective as Priority Rank #1? 

b) What initial plans were made to achieve this objective? 

c) In what specific activities did your RCTI engage while 
attempting to achieve this objective, and what were 
the outcomes or achievements which resulted? Please 
be specific, list: 
















1) Name of activity 

2) Number of people involved 

3) Positions of those involved 

4) What kind and how much data collected 

5) How data utilized 

6) What kind and how many publications mailed, etc. 

d) In a short statement indicate your own assessment of the 
extent to which this objective has been achieved . 

Priority Rank Objective .^2 from page 1 



a) Why was this objective chosen as one of the major 
objectives of your RCH? 

b) What initial plans were made to achieve this objective? 

c) In what specific activities did your RCTJ engage while 
attempting to achieve this objective, and what were 
the outcomes or achievements which resulted? Please 
be specific, list: 

1) Name of activity 

2) Number of people involved 

3) Positions of those involved 

4) What kind and how much data collected 

5) How data utilizer 

6) What kind and how many publications mailed, etc. 

d) In a short statement indicate your own assessment of the 
extent to which this objective has been achieved . 

Priority Rank Objective ^3 from page 1 



a) Why was this objective chosen as one of the major 
objectives of your RCII? 
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b) What initial plans were made to achieve this objective? 

c) In what specific activities did your RCl» enoaqe while 
attempting to achieve this objective, and what were 
the outcomes or achievements which resulted? Please 
be specific, list: 

1) Name of activity 

2) Number of people involved 

3) Positions of those involved 

4) VJhat kind and hovj much data collected 

5) How data utilized 

6) What kind and how many publications mailed, etc. 

d) In a short statement indicate your own assessment of the 
extent to which this objective has been achieved . 

4 , Priority Rank Objective #4 from page 1 



a) Why was this objective chosen as one of the major 
objectives of your RCU? 

b) What initial plans were made to achieve this objective? 

c) In what specific activities did your RCn engage while 
attempting to achieve this objective, and what were the 
outcomes or achievements which resulted? Please be 
specific, list: 

1) Name of activity 

2) Number of people involved 

3) Positions of those involved 

4) What kind and how much data collected 

5) How data utilized 

6) What kind and how many publications nailed, etc. 

d) In a short statement indicate your own assessment of the 
extent to which this objective has been achieved . 



5. Priority Rank Objective #5 from page 1 




a) Why was this objective chosen as one of the major 
objectives of your RCTJ? 

b) What initial plans were made to achieve this 
objective? 

c) In what specific activities did your RCTJ engage 
while attempting to achieve this objective, and 
what were the outcomes or achievements which re- 
sulted? Please be specific, list: 

1) Name of activity 

2) Number of people involved 

3) Positions of those involved 

4) What kind and how much data collected 

5) How data utilized 

6) V\lhat kind and how many publications mailed, etc. 

d) In a short statement indicate your own assessment of 
the extent to which this objective has been achieved . 

Priority Rank Objective »6 from page 1 



a) Why was this objective chosen as one of the major 
objectives of your RCU? 

b) What initial plans were made to achieve this objective? 

c) In what specific activities did your RCTJ engage while 
attempting to achieve this objective, and what were 
the outcomes or achievements which resulted? Please 
be specific, list: 

1) Name of activity 

2) Number of people involved 

3) Positions of those involved 

4) What kind and how much data collected 

5) How data utilized 

6) What kind and how many publications mailed, etc. 

d) In a short statement indicate your own assessment of 
the extent to which this objective has been achieved . 









E. In a short statement below, indicate factors which have been 
an impediment to the achievement of objectives established for 
your RCn. 

P« Please write a succinct statement of the strengths of your RCU. 

G. Please write a succinct statement of the weaknesses of your RCU. 
Organizational Information 

1) Please attach a list of all present professional staff members 
from your RCU. 

2) For each staff member, please attach the following information: 

a) Title (as related to RCU and to sponsoring agency) 

b) Degrees held 

c) TJniversity where each degree earned 

d) General experience background 

e) Vocational education experience 

3) Attach a job description for your present position as director 
of the RCU. 

4) Attach a diagram or pattern reflecting the administrative 
structure of the RCU beginning with the highest level (individual 
or board) and extending at least through the RCU consultant, 
(professional staff) level. Show relationship of advisory 
councils or boards, if any. 

5) To whom are you directly responsible if this is not clear on the 
above administrative diagram? 



a) 


Name 




b) 


Title 




c) 


Nature 


of your relationship 



A) Briefly describe the process utilized for establishing the 

a dministrative structure of your RCU. If changes in organiza- 
tional pattern have occurred , please mention them. Give reasons 
for and res\ilts of these changes. 
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III. Other 

1) Please list the topics, up to five in number, of the best 

projects in which your RCU has participated or for which it 

is responsible. 

a) From a total of how many projects were the above selected? 

b) Why did you decide these projects were the best? 

2) a) Does your RCU provide services to colleges and universities 

in your area? Yes N o If yes, mention the kinds of 

services performed, how they are initiated and how effective 
you regard these services. 

b) Does your ROJ provide services to the State Department of 

Education? Y es N o If yes, mention the kinds of 

services performed, how they are initiated and how effective 
you regard these services. 

c) Does your RCD provide services to other state agencies? 

Yes ^No If yes, mention the names of the agencies . 

the kinds of services performed, how they are initiat ed, 
and how effective you regard these services. 

d) Is your RCU involved with the ERIC Center at Ohio State 

University? Yes N o If yes, please explain the 

nature of the involvement . 

e) Is your RCU involved with the Regional Education Laboratory 

in your area? Y es No If yes, please explain the 

nature of the involvement . 

f) Is your RCU involved with the Regional Office of the U. S. 

Office of Education? Yes N o If yes, please explain 

the nature of the involvement . 

g) Does your RCU provide services to local school districts 

within your state? Yes ^No If yes, give instances 

of specific services provided. 



17. Funding 

1. Please indicate the total RCU budget (from the starting date of 
the unit) for each funding period. Include all funds from each 
source indicated. 

FUNDING PERIOD 

Dates: From From From From 

To To To To 



Federal 



State 
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Local 



Other ( Specify) ' 

2. Please indicate the amount of 4(a) and 4(c) funds which have 
been obtained by individuals , groups, and agencies besides y our 
RCIT as a direct result of efforts by your ROJ staff. 

Dates: Fro m From Fro m From 

To To To To 

4(a) Amount ^ 

4(c) Amount 

3. Please indicate the amount of funds from public or private founda- 
tions which have been obtained by individuals, groups, and agencies 
besides your ROJ as a direct result of efforts by your ROJ staff. 

Dates: From From From Frori 

To To To ^ To 

Amount ____ 



4. Please indicate the amount of funds from small grants througli the 
Regional Office which have been obtained by individuals, groups, 
and agencies besides your RCU as a direct result of efforts of 
your ROJ staff* 

Dates: Fro m Fro m From From 

To To To To J 



Amount : 

5* (a) Please give an indication of time spent on developing pro 

posals, if any, both for your RCn directly and for other 
agencies with which you have worked. 



(b) If any proposals have been written, give a brief indication 
of the degree of success experienced in funding them. 

6. (a) Rate the funds received from the various agencies not k 1 on 

the previous page relative to ease of securing, relative 
impact of projects so funded, and accountability demands 
of the funding agency* (Please check each scale in the 
appropriate place.) 

4(a) Funds : 

Easily Secured Hard to Secure 

High Impact Little Impact 

No Accountability Extremely Detailed 

Required Accountability 
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4 ( c ) Funds t 

Easily Secured Hard to Secure 

High Impact Little Impact 

No Accountability Extremely Detailed 

Required Accountability 

Foundations : 

Easily Secured Hard to Secure 

High Impact /--/--/—/-*•/--/ Little Impact 

No Accountability Extremely Detailed 

Required Accountability 



Small Grants : 

Easily Secured Hard to Secure 

High Impact Little Impact 

No Accountability Extremely Detailed 

Required Accountability 

Other (Identify) ; 

Easily Secured Hard to Secure 

High Impact Little Impact 

No Accountability Extremely Detailed 

Required Accountability 



(b) Comments 



Problems in Vocational Education 

1. What are the significant problems in Vocational Education in 
your state as your RCU identified them? (Place an asterick 
by the most important problem) 

2. Specifically, how will your RCD be involved in solving these 
problems? 



VI. If any evaluations or self "evaluations have been conducted for your 
RCU, please attach a copy, if one is available. (These reports will 
remain confidential.) 



VII. ( Optional ) 

If you would like to comment on your beliefs about the future role 
of the RCU in vocational education, problems you have faced admin- 
istering your RCU, other areas not covered in this questionnaire, 
the questionnaire itself or any other related topics which will 
help us understand the operation of RCU*s please feel free to do 
so. These comments will remain confidential if you so desire. 
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APPENDIX B 

RCU Director Questionnaire Data 



The following information represents 
a collection of the data collected 
from the questionnaires completed by 
RCU directors. Section B-1 includes 
the selection and priority ranking of 
six objectives, each with pertinent 
comments supporting the selection. 
Section B-2 provides information 
drawn from free response questions 
covering several categories related 
to RCU operation. Reference to the 
copy of the questionnaire shown in 
Appendix A will be helpful in align- 
ing this information with various 
sections of the questionnaire. 



RANKED OBJECTIVES 



RCU Objective Priority Rank 

”#11 To stimulate and encourage occupational 

development activities in state departments, local school dis- 
tricts^ colleges and universities, and nonprofit organizations. 

(12 cases) 

This was seen as a major need, and as the basic reason why the RCU's 
were funded. Activities typically consisted of in-service meetings with 
administrative and vocational education personnel. Most RCU's also 
stated that they published a regular newsletter to disseminate infor- 
mation. several felt they were achieving results but could not quali- 

tatively measure these results. 

"#14 To determine occupational research needed to resolve the maj 
vocational education issues and problems. (6 cases) 

This group believed that the occupational needs of their particular 

states had never previously been properly identified. They saw the RCU 

as a disinterested agency that could cut across occupational and educa- 

tional agencies with benefit to all. 

Activities typically consisted of surveys and brainstorming sessions 

with vocational education leaders and community college vocational educa- 
tion personnel. Surveys and other sessions appear to be utilizing only 
educational personnel rather than a larger community. 



"#1 To disseminate information on progress and application of occupa- 
tional research." (6 cases) 

ROJ*s in this group felt that there was little hope of immediate 
research in their state; therefore, the RCU's function was to make 
available research from other sources. Activities used to accomplish 
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this included distribution of news let tersj and conducting in<-service 
meetings with vocational education personnel in schools , state depart- 
ments, and colleges. 

Of special interest ! One state in the southeast has organized a 
clearinghouse with eight nearby states for ERIC materials. 



”#2 To survey available data on emplo 3 nnent opportunities, occupational 
trends and future job projections for use in plajining vocational 
programs, curricula, facilities, teacher training., recruitment and 
placement in the state.” (3 cases) 

RCU*s which selected this as their first objective saw it as a 
means of increasing financial aid to vocational education programs in 
their states by using survey results in influencing the legislature and 
local bond elections. 

Activities included surveys, consultations, and contact with per- 
sonnel of state employment agencies, industry, public schools, and state 



departments of education. 

To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
by state departments, local school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities, and nonprofit organizations.” (5 cases) 

The RCU*s that saw this as their first objective conducted a series 
of seminars among vocational educators, establishing a monitoring system 



for coordination efforts. 

Of special interest ; One state divided the state into eighteeen 
districts with a person assigned in each district to conduct research 
and planning auid bring research communication lines to the local opera- 
tional level. The universities also cleared research in vocational edu- 
cation with the RQJ . 
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”#12 To conduct occupational research and development projects.” 

(2 cases) 

One state used a newsletter to disseminate research information, but 
gave no indication of projects completed or currently underway. The 
other state director had an extensive background in his states* civil 
service agency and conducted numerous studies in lumber and agriculture 
as these are basic occupations in that state. 

”#7 To identify and maintain an inventory of available occupational re- 
search and development resources in the state.” (1 case) 

This RCU is part of the vocational education division of the State 
Department and was allocated this function as its primary job. After 
a conference involving approximately 100 teachers, supervisors, and 
r 0 pr 0 sentatives from business and industry, the RCU formulated and pub- 
lished a model. No data was collected or analyzed in the writing of 
this plan. 

”#9 To serve as a statistical research reporting service for the State 
Department of Education.” (1 case) 

This state is heavily industrialized and there is a need for sta- 
tistical information in the state department of vocational education. 

The RCU did feasibility studies to aid the establishment of Voc-Tech 
schools in four areas of the state, and expanded two existing Voc-Tech 
schools. There were 6,780 high school respondents, 1,992 out-of -school 
youth and adults, 314 firm manager or employers, 9 parish school super- 
intendents, for a total of 9,099 people. 

”#6 To act as a clearinghouse for all federal financial ^d other 
statistical reports relating to expenditure (accounting) of 
federal funds and program enrollments, etc.” (1 case) 

This RCU held conferences with school personnel to examine needs 
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for data. It established a data processing unit and attempted to stand- 
ardize terminology, forms, etc. to provide more rigid interpretation 
of data by consumers. Data collection was very extensive. This col- 
lection of data appears to be an excellent job, especially the attempts 

to reduce the material to readily readable form for the average teacher. 

% ( 

Possibly the fact that an ERIC Center is located in this state influenced 
the choice of this objective. 

'*#8 To stimulate activities, including pre-service and in-service train- 
ing which would result in increased interest and improved competence 
in research." (1 case) 

The RCU complains that lack of funds affected research and develop- 
ment activities. They also acted as technical consultants. They were 
involved in 100 studies in occupational education over a period of 
eighteen months, and established good liaison with the state department, 
the junior college board, and the regional laboratory in coordinating 
efforts . 



RCU Objective Priority Rank #2 



"#11 To stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, local school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and nonprofit organizations." 

(9 cases) 

Most of the RCU’s choosing this objective as number two priority 
cited the lack of previous research in vocational education and widespread 
interest in improving vocational education in their state. Typical activi- 
ties included seminars, surveys of occupational and manpower needs, close 
work with colleges, universities, and advisory boards. Newsletters and 
brochures were used to acquaint vocational educators with the RCU and 
its functions. Most RCU’s complained of lack of funds for research. 



o 
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Of special interest ; In one state the ROJ developed and published 
a guide for submitting proposals to the RCU. 

”#12 To conduct occupational research and development projects.” (3 
cases) 

ROU’s selecting this objective as second priority all keenly felt 
the lack of vocational research in their state and felt this must be a 
major objective. Typical projects were. (1) compilation of base line 
data on occupational education programs in the state> (2) a manpower 
survey of 600 unemployed household heads, (3) survey of emplo 3 nnent op- 
portunities in non farm occupations (21 counties, 297 businesses), (4) 
an evaluation system in occupational education in the high schools, 

(5) educational and aspirational assessment of high school seniors, 

(6) a state wide storage and data retrieval system, (7) follow-up 
studies of vocational education students, (8) analysis of Voc-Ed costs, 
(9) a pre-technical program for five voc-tech schools, (10) student 
personnel program in voc-tech schools, (11) a community evaluation 
model, (12) "Tech Days" prograan in state schools, (13) self evaluation 
study for voc-tech schools. 

"#13 To initiate research projects through involvement of RCU staff in 
proposal writing." (4 cases) 

The RCU»s selecting this as their second priority found a deplorable 
lack of fundamental knowledge about research in their states. Most 
vocational educators had no idea of how to write a proposal or organize 
a research project. 

One reported that research was done on the academic or specialist 
level— the local high schools being too tied up with politics and rigid 
administrative requirements for successful research. 
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All were disappointed at the lack of response and effort directed 
toward research by vocational educators. 

”#1 To disseminate information on progress and application of occupa- 
tional research." (7 cases) 

All of the group selecting this objective established libraries 
of microfiche from ERIC with readers and printers for producing "hard 
copy", etc. Most stressed they had not merely a library, but also pro- 
vided extensive consultative services. One RCU stated it distributed 
approximately 3,000 pieces of literature on a retrieval system for the 
filing of vocational education literature in the State Department of 
Education available throughout the state. Complete lists of adminis- 
trators, counselors, vocational education coordinators, teachers, etc. 
were compiled on addressograph mailing plates, for mass mailings. Another 
RCU employed a full time research director to coordinate dissemination 
of research materials. Another concentrated on statistical studies of 
employment and manpower needs. 

"#3 To create change in the administration of local vocational educa- 
tion programs." (3 cases) 

The RCU*s that picked this objective as their second priority felt 
strongly that vocational education was relegated to a place of minor 
importance in their staters schools. They felt programs had been static 
since the Smith Hughes Act. 

Specific proposals were: (1) the Voc-Ed Director should have an 

office and staff equal to high school principals; (2) establish Voc-Ed 
centers separate from high school; (3) establish a statewide learning 
resource center with RCU responsible for Voc-Ed materials; (4) establish 
such programs as (a) occupational education for the handicapped, (b) 
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a. visual comniiiunica'tiQns proQrain^ (c) conservation and recreational 
training, (d) a technical mathematics program in the high schools, (e) 



a data processing program in high schools, (f ) concrete technology pro- 
gram in high schools, (g) a vocational education teacher aide program, 
and (h) an aerospace program in several high schools. 

”#2 To survey available data on employment opportunities, occupational 
trends auid future job projections for use in planning vocational 
programs, curricula facilitated, teacher training, recruitment 
and placement in the state." (2 cases) 

The two RCU*s that chose this objective as second priority saw a 



series of surveys of this type as the initial step leading to the 
establishment of better vocational education programs in their states. 



Apparently in both cases surveys were followed up by extensive planning 
for improved vocational education in the schools of these two states. 



"#7 To identify and maintain an inventory of available occupational 
research and development resources in the state." (1 case) 

This RCU has established a research library, based primarily on 

ERIC, AIM, and ARM publications and microfiche. 

"#10 To review and monitor occupational research and development pro- 
jects." (2 cases) 

One RCU was involved in the funding of two studies by HEW: (1) 

"Development of and testing of single concept sound film loops for use 
as teaching aids," and (2) "Development of materials for the study of 
career opportunities in the world of work." The other RCU is monitoring 
newsletters, abstracts and reports from other RCU's and has established 

I 

an ERIC microfiche center. 
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"#4 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
within the state with those being conducted outside the state.” 

(2 cases) 

One RCU selecting this objective felt that adequate information 
about research and research related activity was vital to the develop- 
ment of the state *s vocational education programs, through the estab- 
lishment of an ERIC clearinghouse. It also used outside research for 
the following reasons: (1) involves people with a minimum of training 

in research, (2) provides a basis for further research involvement, (3) 
establishes a minimum cost system. 

”#6 To act as a clearinghouse for all federal financial and other 
statistical reports relating to expenditure (accounting) of 
federal funds and program enrollments, etc." (1 case) 

This ROtJ proposes to develop a research library and create mailing 

lists for the nation as well as the state. 

"#14 To determine occupational research needed to resolve the major 
vocational education issues and problems." (1 case) 

This was seen as a major objective of the U. S. Office of Education 

with the belief that "you cannot have effective research until problem 

areas are identified." 

•'#8 To stimulate activities, including pre-service and in-service 
training which would result in increased interest and improved 
competence in research." (1 case) 

"It is important to keep a fresh supply of significant research 
being initiated," was the response of the RCU selecting this objective 
as priority two. 
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ROU Objective Priority Rank ^ 



uM^ To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
lT.lVXlrZ^s, local school districts, college and unxver- 
sities, and nonprofit organizations. (7 cases) 



The ROT'S that selected this objective as priority three saw this 
as a major function of the ROT. All complained of a lack of knowledge, 
lack of basic research, and lack of coordination of existing occupational 
education research in their states. All felt their ROT had been extremely 
successful as a coordinating agency through which information on current 
projects could be exchanged. A primary means of achieving this objective 
was through conferences and seminars with vocational educators, college 
and university staffs, and representatives of industry. 



..#8 TO stimulate activities, including pre-service 

training which would result in increased interest and improved 

competence in research." (5 cases) 



The ROT'S selecting this as their third objective either saw it 
as the initiating of research activities in occupational and vocational 
education among graduate assistants (college and university located 
ROT'S) or as the establishment of an in-service program in research pro- 
cedures among educators in the field. 



”#2 To survey available data on employment opportunities, occupational 
tLndnL future job projections for use in planning vocational 
progrLsrcurricula, fLiUties. teacher training, recruitment and 
placement in the state." (5 cases) 



Some surveys included when this objective was chosen by ROT' s were 
initiated by state legislatures through the state director of vocational 
education. Included in one survey were state employment personnel, state 
tax department personnel and 400 businessmen with estimates of number 
employed, annual turnover, estimated replacement needs, and trainxng pro- 
grams available. In addition, one ROT did a survey of employment 
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opportunities based on the sex of employees. 

"#4 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
within the state with those being conducted outside the state." 

(4 cases) 

Choice of this objective was based on the "need to know" what is 
going on in vocational education research to avoid useless duplication, 
and to lay a foundation for productive vocational education research. 
Newsletters, RCU library services, state research conferences, proposal 
writing conferences, etc. were used within the states. ERIC catalogs 
with microfiche files and readers were also used. 



"#11 To stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, local school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and nonprofit organizations." 
(3 cases) 

There was a definite lack of knowledge about vocational education 
research in these states; consequently, the RCU*s felt their first job 
was to stimulate interest as a basis for later activities. Lists of 
personnel doing Voc-Ed research were compiled and made available, re- 
views of recent materials and dissertations were made, and consultative 
servicrs to local schools were set up. 



"#1 To disseminate information on progress and application of occupational 
research." (4 cases) 

Primary methods of dissemination were newsletters and brochures 
describing operation of RCU’s. One state set up plans for a clearing- 
house of Voc-Tech material from the Ohio Center. 



"#10 To review and monitor occupational research and development pro- 
jects." (2 cases) 

RCU’s provided technical assistance in research design, proposal 
writing, statistical analysis, questionnaire writing, final reports, etc. 
Systems worked well but lack of funds precluded full development. 
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"#9 To serve as a statistical research reporting service for the State 
Department of Education." (2 cases) 

The two states that chose this as objective three saw a major need 
to provide a single agency to collect, collate, and reduce to quantita- 
tive data the materials dealing with vocational education in their 
states. Both felt the program was successful. 

"#13 To initiate research projects through involvement of RCXJ staff in 
proposal writing." (1 case) 

The RCU prepared a brochure (5,000 copies), appeared at state con- 
^ 0 j» 0 nces, and offered help in initiating research. 

"#15 To identify issues and problems relating to the nature and place 
of vocational education in the state school system." (1 case) 

This RCU acts as a research arm for the state division of voca- 
tional education. The need was to identify a new approach to vocational 
education in this state for planning purposes. 

"#7 To identify and maintain an inventory of available occupational 
research and development resources in the state." (1 case) 

A collection was made of all occupational research publications 

in the state. This list was compiled as annotated bibliography and 

included as a supplement to the RCU newsletter. 

"#6 To act as a clearinghouse for all federal financial and other 

statistical reports relating to expenditure (accounting) of federal 
funds and program enrollments, etc." (1 case) 

The RCU interpreted the objective as a state resource center for 
occupational research findings. Extensive use was made of the ERIC 
center and vocational technical center materials. 

"#12 To conduct occupational research and development projects." (1 case 
There was a need in this state for immediate research in an area 



lacking trained research personnel. 



Of special interest is the use of a team approach with a member 
of the RCU staff acting as project officer to assist in planning and 
designing research, in analysis of data, and drawing conclusions and 
recommendations. In this way one professional member of the RCU could 
control and coordinate a number of research projects. At the same 
time training and guidajice in research could be provided by the RCU. 

"#16 To provide support for line personnel in the Voc-Ed branch." 

(1 case) 

This RCU saw its primary duty as a supportive group to the per- 
sonnel in the state department of education offices. As such it did 
surveys, developed a reference library, assisted in preparation of 
area school standards, and made modifications to the state plan of 
vocational education. 



RCU Objective Priority Rank #4 

"#1 To disseminate information on progress and application of: occu- 
pational research." (8 cases) 

The RCU*s selecting this objective as number four in priority did 
so because it was one of the "prime objectives" in the origina] estab- 
lishment of the RCU*s, and it cut down the "time lag" between the 
completion of research and implementation by those in the iiTield. 

Newsletters, public speaking, ERIC materials centers, and bro- 
chures sent to vocational educators were the major means of dissemina- 
tion. These RCU*s felt that this objective was very successfully met. 

"#7 To identify and maintain an inventory of available occupational 
research and development resources in the state." (4 cases) 

This objective evolved from a need to do something with the large 
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amount of materials sent to the RCU*s. One state developed a ’’Key Word” 
approach to systematize its files. Another established contacts with 
sources of vocational and occupational information throughout the state 
and arranged to have copies of all relevant materials sent to the ROJ 
for its files. Another compiled an amnotated bibliography of RCU 
materials for dissemination throughout the state. 

”#2 To survey available data on employment opportunities j occupational 
trends and future job projections for use in planning vocational 
programs, curricula, facilities, teacher training, recruitment 
and placement in the state.” (4 cases) 

RCU’s selecting this objective saw such surveys as essential to 
the development and planning of all areas of vocational education. 

Surveys were conducted in both industrial and occupational fields and 
in schools and colleges. Examples include surveys of occupational 
trends, student populations, educational aspiration, agricultural needs, 

etc . 

”#14 To determine occupational research needed to resolve the major 
vocational education issues and problems.” (4 cases) 

Research, to be effective, must be directed to current problems. 

RCU’s saw objective niunber fourteen as a means of planning their opera- 
tions. Advisory committees, consulting committees, and ad aUC committees 
were used to determine needs of vocational research. 

”#8 To stimulate activities, including pre-service and in-service train- 
ing which would result in increased interest and improved competence 
in research.” (2 cases) 

The RCU’s selecting this as their fourth objective felt that there 
was very little research competency in their states. They conducted such 
activities as research training workshops, a computer workshop, a research 
methods class, and individual consultant services as well as encouraging 
use of AIM, ARM, and ERIC materials. 
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'*#5 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
by state departments, local school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities, amd nonprofit organizations." (3 cases) 



These RCU*s found very little coordination of research in their 



states; as one stated, "research seemed to be going on in secrecy." 



All three RCU*s complained of limited staff and funds, especially the 
latter. All felt that vocational research had been improved in tlieir 
state as a result of RCU efforts. They felt the need for coordination 



of research outside of as well as within the states. 



"#11 To stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, l^al school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and nemprofit organizations." 
( 3 cases) 



These RCU*s felt the need to make teachers, administrators, and 
others aware of the virtues of research. They felt a resource bank of 



interested personnel was necessary to initiate any continuing program 
of research in their states. Methods ranged from short workshops cmd 



conferences to direct telephoning of key personnel throughout the state 



"#12 To conduct occupational research and development projects." 
(3 cases) 



Three states felt that ROU*s should conduct research. Meetings 
were held with state employment, union, and management groups, as well 
as with university faculty. Basic activities included pilot studies, 
community surveys, student interest data, evaluation criteria and 



statistical analys:*s, placement information, migration patterns, job 
opportunities, and curriculum studies. 



"#13 To initiate research projects through involvement of RCU staff 
in proposal writing." (2 cases) 



These RCU*s felt they were too small and lacked sufficient funds 



to conduct their own research projects. Instead they concentrated on 
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training people to write proposals, on listing sources of funds, and 
initiating research. Altl[iough success was limited at first, both RCU’s 
are now pleased with results of these activities. 

•*^3 To create change in the administration of local vocational educa- 
tion programs.” (2 cases) 

These RCU*s felt that there is a need to create a ’’critical mass” 
of interest in Voc-Ed. Activities included experimental and demonstra- 
tion projects, the establishment . of basic vocational services with 
functional programs based on occupational needs, developing a cooperative 
program with local business for pre-work experiences, and establishing 
channels for placement and follow-up. 

”#4 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
within the state with those being conducted outside the state.” 

(1 case) 

This RCU felt the need to ’’pinpoint” problems and have specific 
individuals or studies deal with each problem. A research professor and 
an assistant from the state university were employed until a cutback of 
funds caoicelled their services. 

”#16 To develop evaluative criteria from or for programs in Voc-Ed.” 

(1 case) 

The RCXJ was tied to the State Department of Education and given 
the specific assignment of developing evaluative criteria for vocational 
education. They worked with subject area consultants and developed pro- 
cedural guidelines . 

”#16 To develop or act as an information center.” (1 case) 

The RCXJ developed an information center since the unit found it 
could not accomplish its major priority of coordination without such a 
center. Ties were made with its ERIC and the Clearinghouse for Federal 
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Scientific and Technical Information (CFSTI) and the Wisconsin Machine 
Search Center. 

”#16 To implement recommendations of planning and advisory committees.” 
(1 case) 

Demonstration proposals, program guides, and other materials were 
developed to help local school systems implement recommendations. Also, 
a systematic statewide program of planning implementation, and evaluation 
was developed. 



RCU Objective Priority Rank #5 

”#5 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
by state departments, local school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities and nonprofit organizations.” (6 cases) 

In these six states it was strongly felt that the RCU was the one 
centralizing agency that could accomplish such coordination. Most states 
had a variety of widely divergent programs with no cooperative relation- 
ship among or between them. The RCU*s not only coordinated research 
but offered a central location for reports, dissertations, studies, etc., 
where they would be available to all. 

”#12 To conduct occupational research and development projects.” (5 
cases ) 

The RCU's found the number of vocational education people in 
their states with research competencies to be virtually non-existent. 
Consequently, they were forced into programs of research to stimulate 
aoid initiate other research in the future. Some activities were a 
feasibility study to investigate structure and operation of an infor- 
mation center, a scale for measuring attitudes toward Voc-Ed, a study 
of school's role in Voc-Ed, and an occupational survey of former students. 
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”#8 To stimulate activities, including pre-service and in-service 
training which would result in increased interest and improved 
competence in research.” (4 cases) 

These RCU's found almost no vocational research accomplished in 
their states except for an occasional graduate thesis. As a result, 
the need to stimulate research at the local level was strongly felt. 

Of special interest were the weekly seminars of one RCU with vocational 
education teachers, and the special vocational education research course 
conducted one summer at the state university sponsored by the RCU. 

”#1 To disseminate information on progress and application of occupa- 
tional research.” (4 cases) 

The RCU's felt past research was not being properly used. Activi- 
ties included abstracts, summaries, and copies of research disseminated 
throughout the state. ERIC, ARM, and AIM materials were widely used to 
disseminate research information. Newsletters, conferences, and con- 
sultative services were also used to get information out into the field. 

”#10 To review and monitor occupational research and development 
projects.” (3 cases) 

The RCU's choosing this objective gave four main reasons for their 
choice: (1) to maintain an awareness of current projects; (2) to allow 

RCU staff members to act as interpreters between researcher and consumer; 
(3) to establish the RQJ as an agency of aid to researchers rather than 
a mere clearinghouse; (4) to help the RCU better coordinate efforts 
within the state. 

”#9 To serve as a statistical research reporting service for the State 
Department of Education.” (3 cases) 

Current statistical data in these states was considered unreliable. 
The RCU's compiled data for the state director of vocational education 
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on a variety of projects and demographic reports. 



"#2 To survey available data on employment opportunities, occupational 
trends and future job projections for use in planning vocational 
programs, curricula, facilities, teacher training, recruitment and 
placement in the state." (3 cases) 

Most of these surveys were in connection with other RCU activities 
and provided necessary background data. They were typical occupational 
and demographic surveys . 



"#11 To stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, local school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and nonprofit organizations." 

(2 cases) 

The two RCU's which picked this as their fifth objective did so 
because they felt it was one objective they could perform with a limited 
staff. No outstanding activities were listed. 



*'#7 To identify amd maintain an inventory of available occupational 
research and development resources in the state." (1 case) 

This RCU felt the need of a complete inventory of available occupa- 
tional research and development resources. A retrieval system is being 
implemented to secure current and future materials. Tnis was coordinated 
with a dissemination system in the state. 

"#4 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
within the state with those being conducted outside the state." 

(1 case) 

This RCU believed interstate stimulation was vital to a good 
research program. The staiff worked with ERIC, ARM, and AIM materials 
and Southside Research Coordinating Council, Vocational & Technical 
Education Center at Ohio State, and the Center for Occupational Educa- 
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tion at the university. 
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”#3 To create change in the administration of local vocational educa 
tion programs." (1 case) 

This state has an excessive number of small school districts with 
small high schools. The ROJ hopes to arouse interest in area vocational 

schools • 



RCU Objective Priority Rank #6 



’•#13 To initiate research projects through involvement of Rai staff in 
proposal writing." (6 cases) 

The six RCU's that chose this objective felt it was a major method 
of stimulating interest in research and that many individuals had good 
ideas but did not know how to design a research project, write a pro- 
posal, and get it funded. One RCU kept a full time research consultant 

solely for this purpose. 



'•#8 



To stimulate activities, 
ing which would result in 
in research." (5 cases) 



including pre-service and in-service train- 
increased interest and improved competence 



Again the RCU's that chose this objective felt that a lack of 
experience in research and development activities was a major fault in 
vocational education. One ROJ has a promising intern program for grad 
uate students in research in vocational education. Others are conduct 
ing seminars and conferences to stimulate interest in research in this 



field. 



"#12 To conduct occupational research and development projects." (5 
cases) 

Repeatedly these RCU's make the statement that there is a critical 
lack of training and interest in research and development activities. 
While they feel hampered by an inadequately trained staff and also by 
limited funds, they hope to stimulate interest in research in Voc-Ed. 
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**#6 To act as a clearinghouse for all federal financial and other 
statistical reports relating to expenditure (accounting) of 
federal funds and program enrollments, etc.” (4 cases) 

One of the RCU*s in this group described an active distrust among 

vocational educators in its state. Tlie others feel research is not 

disseminated widely enough and that there is no central clearinghouse 

in the state where vocational educators can go for information. Major 

activities were surveys, consultation services, curriculum planning, 

and at least one attempt to train graduate students in vocational and 

occupational research. 

”#10 To review and monitor occupational research and development pro- 
jects.” (3 cases) 

In at least one case the RCU consisted of a single individual, 
the RCU director, who had to ”sub contract” research and other activi- 
ties. Another RCU saw this as an integral part of objective #1, to 
disseminate information. Still another provided "seed money” to start 
projects which were then monitored and reviewed as a matter of course. 

”#14 To determine occupational research needed to resolve the major 
Voc-Ed issues and problems.” (3 cases) 

RCU’s felt that needed research should be identified and a priority 

system should be established for vital research needs in vocational 

education. 

”#4 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
within the state with those being conducted outside the state.” 

(2 cases) 

The RCU*s choosing this as an objective did so to draw on the ex- 
perience of others and to introduce ideas from the ’’outside” into state 
situations in hope of stimulating in-state research. Of interest was 
a pleoi to exchange materials, newsletters, etc. with other RCU*s through 
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a national mailing list. 

”#1 To disseminate information on progress and application of occupa- 
tional research.” (2 cases) 

These two RCU*s saw dissemination as an essential feature of sue- 
cessful research. ERIC, ARM, and AIM materials centers were established 
in RCO's. One RCO originally planned to include a dissemination spe- 
cialist on its staff but failed to indicate if this individual was 

actually employed. 



"#2 To survey available data on employment opportunities, occupational 
trends and future job projections for use in planning vocationa 
programs, curricula, facilities, teacher training, recruitment and 
plSLcement in the state.'* (2 cases) 

Both RCU's chose this objective to meet specific local conditions 



that necessitated such a survey. Data were then utilized by the State 
Director of Vocational Education in planning and curriculum studies. 



"#7 To identify and maintain an inventory of available <^cupational 
research and development resources in the state." (1 case) 

This RCU developed a list of persons conducting research in the 

state and a collection of publications and dissertations. No additional 



information was given. 



”#5 To coordinate occupational education research activities conducted 
by state departments, local school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities, and nonprofit organizations.” (1 case) 

This objective was chosen primarily as a means of contacting voca*« 
tional education agencies in the state for the purpose of obtaining 
grants. The RCU distributed information relative to U.S.O.E. research 

projects . 
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"#11 To stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, local school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and nonprofit organizations. 

(1 case) 

This RCU stated that proposals were written, assistance was pro- 
vided in writing other proposals, sources of funding were explored and 
developed, researchers were recruited (did not say how) and trained, 
and research projects were designed and carried out. Also a graduate 
course in vocational education research was taught by RCU staff. 



"#15 To identify issues and problems relating to the nature and place 
of vocational education in the state school system." (1 case) 



This RCU is interested in a vertically integrated occupational 
curriculum for all schools in the state. They see occupational educa- 
tion as an integral part of the total educational process. Each grade 
level should have some occupational materials in the curriculum. They 
worked with state department educators and collected material on the 
"cluster concept" of occupational education from other states. 

"#16 It was considered desirable to attempt to synthesize available 
data if possible." (1 case) 

The RCU stated a wish to "accumulate reports of various agencies. 
No other information was given. 
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108 APPENDIX B-2 

"I. E. In a short statement below indicate factors which have been an 
impediment to the achievement of the objectives established for 
your RCU . " 

Staff inq« - General 

Twenty-two of 39 responding RCU directors indicated the greatest 
impediment to the achievements of the RCU is the |;roblem of staiffing. 

This problem is closely tied to the problem of funds for salaries. 
Problems include: high turnover of staff which makes it difficult to 

maintain continuity; difficulty in attracting able people to the state 
department of education because of the low salary schedule; staffing 
problems resulting from the uncertainty of continued federal support ; 
the need for an information specialist for the information center; 
lack of flexibility between hiring personnel and contracting for ser- 
vices; little impact on local programs because of lack of manpower; 
lack of professional personnel because of the indefinite status of 
funding and the amount of money available. 

Stauffing -Unavailability 

Thirteen RCU directors mentioned the recruitment of qualified per- 
sonnel for research activities as the second problem relating to staffing 
There is considerable difficulty., in recruiting people who are trained 
to do research type activities and who are interested in working in 
the field of research. Comments related to the problem include: diffi- 

culties in recruiting a well qualified vocational researcher; lack of 
adequately trained persons to conduct research; inability to obtain com- 
petent research personnel; limited number of vocational educators with 
time and skill to be involved with research and development projects; 
graduate assisteints have been almost impossible to employ; inability 
to find initial staiff with the qualifications needed for those type of 
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personnel; lack of trained education researchers in the state; extreme 
difficulty in finding persons competent in both occupational education 
and in research; lack of research oriented staff in the state free to 
engage in vocational projects ; and inability to find a first rate 
occupational research design specialist. 

Funds 

Thirteen RCU directors mentioned lack of and uncertainty relative 
to the availability of funds as being impediments to the successful 
completion of their objectives. Problems listed here includes a 
limited amount of money which could be allocated to the RCU; uncer- 
tainty about the availability of funds for the operation of the RCU ; 
a lack of federal funds for local research; extremely limited state 
and local dollars for funding research projects; a lack of discretion- 
ary research funds; and lack of clerical help to expedite the comple- 
tion of reports. 

Research Climate 

Fifteen RCU directors indicated that the climate within the state 
opposed to research and development activities was a factor which im- 
peded the successful completion of their objectives. Included were 
comments relating to communications difficulties which seemed to relate 
to the climate either within the agencies themselves or in relation to 
the state at large. Specific problems mentioned include the lack of 
real, sincere commitment to research by vocational educators; a lack 
of understanding of the nature of research and development activities 
on the part of administrative and supervisory personnel; a basic 
unfamiliarity with research methodology and its role in program plan- 
ning by vocational educators within the state; lack of legislative 
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backing for research and development ; lack of good communication with 
vocational administrators; lack of positive research attitude and 
climate among vocational educators; the need to eradicate the traditional 
lines which have developed among the various groups concerned with vo- 
cational education in the state; involvement of teachers and adminis- 
trators in routine activities which makes it difficult for them to 
become involved in new tasks such as research; lack of awareness on 
the local level of available research; narrow attitude regarding re- 
search and its usefulness on the part of the state department of 
education officials; the attitude of teachers and administrators 
against research. Communications problems which also seem to reflect 
something about the local climate include the problems of communica- 
tions within the department of education; lack of frequent and compre- 
hensive face to face communicaticai with state level staff members and 
other administrators; lack of good communication with vocational ad- 
ministrators; lack of confidence and understanding between the state 
vocational instructional specialists and the ROJ. 

Structural Difficulties 

Ten RCU directors mentioned problems relating to the political 
situation within the state or to administrative organizational problems 
either within the ROJ itself or with the ROJ relative to its sponsor:*ng . 
agencies. Specific problems listed include: we have had three state 

directors of vocational education and this has led to lack of freedom 
to utilize contracted funds to the best possible advantage; the way 
people in power stifle the built-in freedom of the ROJ to do things 
that can’t be done under existing establishments; the requirement of 
the agency to perform duties other than planned functions; less interest 
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on the part of the sponsoring university in promoting vocational research 
than in enhancing their own graduate programs ; no clear line of respon- 
sibility of the RCU to a state agency; the lack of the effective control 
by the RCU director when the RCU is part of a larger state organization, 
specifically the state department of education; the location of the RCU 
within the university where it's located (seven or eight blocks from 
the college of education which cuts down on interaction), lack of hiring 
authority by the RCU director for his own staff; lack of flexibility 
because of the required state support ; and changes in the political 
structure of the state which has led to a cautious atmosphere within 

the state department • 

Internal Impediments 

seven RCU directors listed various internal impediments to the 
successful completion of their objectives. These include a growing 
volume of research materials available with no adequate system of re- 
view and evaluation; the amount of "bureaucratic" procedures required 
to initiate and follow through on many projects ; the lag between the 
production of research results and their easy access through automatic 
search and retrieval; the time lag from project approval to project 
initiation; the lack of creative ideas (our own); difficulty in organi- 
zing filing and library materials; the cost in time and professional 
talent in writing proposals. At least two of these impediments seem 
to suggest possible roles which RCU 's might actually play to alleviate 
the problem. For instance, developing a technique for reviewing and 
evaluating research materials might be a worthwhile activity for an 
RCU. Also, developing and disseminating a comprehensive technique for 
organizing and filing library materials could be a worthwhile project. 
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Outside Impediments 

Only four RCU directors mentioned problems which related specifically 
to outside agencies including the U.S.O«E* Problems relating to the 
U. S. Office of Education include a lack of effective communication at 

i 

the local level and contact with the U.S«0«E« particularly on the clari- 
fication of funds available for RCU*s; the necessity for competing with J 

larger states and their resources for U.S«0«E* approval and funding of 
proposals which leads to few projects being awarded in the small state; 
and too much time consumed in in-house Justification (only one report 

I 

I 

a year should be required). Another problem which was mentioned re- 

j 

lating to the larger system is the lack of a detailed long range plan 
in vocational auid technical education which makes it difficult to se- 
lect research projects which give direction to the development of 
vocational education. 

*’I. F. Please write a succinct statement of the strengths of your RCU.” 

Interagency Cooperation and Administrative Relations 

Twenty-nine RCU directors listed factors within this general area 
that account for the strength of their RCU. Strengths listed include: 
our RCU has the enthusiastic cooperation and support of the state board 
of education and other administrators and agencies within the area; the 
number and quality of working relationships with other agencies involved 
and concerned with vocational education; being located at a university 
outside the office of the state director; cooperation with the state 
universities to make work study students available and house a branch 
office of the RCU; desirable coordination and communication of the RCU 
with state stadff, university personnel, and local school administrators; 
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our RCU probably gets its greatest strength in the fact that it is lo- 
cated in the division of vocational education; our report has been a 
great aid to people in the field; location in the university with access 
to data and computer processing facilities, as well as resource per- 
sonnel from a wide variety of disciplines; assistance from state voca- 
tional technical education staff and university personnel is readily 
available whenever needed; the extent to which close cooperation has 
been established between all the elements involved in vocational re- 
search and dissemination; the strength of our RCU is the fact that it 



is university-sponsored but has close ties with the State Department 

'•! 

of Vocational Education; our RCU is housed and administered by an on- 
going research agency— this leads to (1) the immediate prestige as an 
integral member of a research agency, (2) immediate access to expertise 
in disciplines peripherial to vocational education, (3) identification j 

of prospective researchers has been enhanced, (4) future direction of 
RCU research and development activities can parallel the lines of an 
on-going research agency; confidence in the RCU by vocational educators 
statewide; the support and encouragement of the nationwide RCU organiza- j 

tion; it is now serving as the research arm of the state board; field 
support and inter-agency cooperation; the RCU is a part of the state 
department of education; its use of advisory groups, our facilities and 
equipment are good; the RCU has established close relationships with j 

other RCU’s in this region; access to and working relationship with a 
media center for vocational education. 



Xhe sampling of written comments above indicates the importance 
which the RCU directors are placing on the establishment of good working 
relationships both with the agency in which they are housed and with 
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oth©r aQGnciGS rGlatinQ to vocational Gducation in their QeoQraphic area* 
Achievement s«Goals 

Seventeen of the RCU directors stated the strengths of their RCU in 
terms of their goals , their achievements, the capabilities of their RCU, 
or similar kinds of factors. Comments included: our RCU has had a 

major effect on the development of vocational education in the state; 
report is very effective throughout the state ; we have trained staff 
members so successfully that a number of RCU directors in the nation 
have come through the ranks of our RCU ; the success of our RCU is di- 
rectly related to the selection of projects that bring action in the 



development and expansion of vocational education; our projected pro- 
gram is planned for the year on the basis of occupational education 
needs; stimulation of interest and desire to do research with support 
in the form of money and services at all local and state levels is 
greatest of all strengths; proximity of operation with abilities de- 



signed specifically for each state’s potential researchers; another 
strength has been the unit's ability to coordinate research activities 
although they have been limited in number; the library of occupational 
information is a basic strength; the ability to focus on those vocational 
problems which were identified to be state level perspectives; the ability 
to focus across the board on problems which were of concern to vocational 
education rather than those which were of primary concern to one voca- 
tional service; tne ability to provide consultative services and data 
processing services to local districts for research projects; the under- 





taking of a large number of studies and surveys; our clear objectives 






and growing staff are importauit strengths; we have been concerned with 
practical applications as opposed to theoretical research; the use of 
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ancillary (4a) funds to use in developmental activities; and the use 
of modern planning and control techniques; equipment and library facil- 
ities including microfiche and equipment for duplication; ideal facil- 
ities for housing the RCU ; the research training program with doctoral 
research assistants; consultative services; working with local schools 
in performing surveys or action research in the area of vocational- 
technical education; the concept of contract research-discretionary 
awards; relatively few publication but with a noticeable impact on 

: 

the profession. 



Staffing 

Fifteen RCU directors indicated that one of their major strengths 
is either the staff itself or the patterns used in staffing their RCU*s. 
Comments include: the attempt to staff the unit with persons outside 

of occupational education has provided a strong inter-disciplinary 
approach to occupational education (the staff includes a Ph.D. with a 
background in economics and sociology and an Ed.D. with a background 
in educational psychology); unyielding commitment by RCU staff to vo- 
cational education that meets the problems of the times in spite of 
barriers posed at state and local levels; positive approach fo all 
problems and change with the attitude that we will find a way, that 
we can do it ; a strength is a staff that has experience and training 
in Voc-Ed and is dedicated to the improvement and expansion of programs 
designed to prepare persons for the world of work; the strength of the 
RCU is enhanced by the specialized individual competencies of the pro- 
fessional staff and the expertise and efficiency of the clerical staff ; 
the varied occupational and academic backgrounds of the 3 taff members; 
a director and two other staff members who have been diligent in the 
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performance of their duties; a well rounded staff which has representa- 
tion in most Voc-Ed service areas; myself (which I state honestly) having 
lived and worked in every major part of the state; a staff having re- 
search experience and training; staff that is program development 
oriented with a strong interest in research; a staff with its research 
capability including the experience and expertise in dissemination of 
research information. 

Please write a succinct statement of the weaknesses of your RCU." 

Due to inadequate explanation of the terminology which would have 
indicated the differences between ’’factors which have been an impediment” 
and the term ’’weaknesses of your ROJ”, there is a considerable amount 
of repetition of answers between previous section I. E. and this question 
Comments are included here for comprehensiveness, although they have not 
been as finely differentiated into categories as they were in section 

I. E. above. 

Staffing and Funds 

While it would seem that inadequate funds are more of an impediment 
to the achievement of objectives than a weakness of the RCU itself, a 
large number of RCU directors listed inadequate funds and problems re- 
lating to them as one of their major weaknesses. Closely related to 
this were the problems of inadequate staffing discussed in section I. E. 
above. Specific problems listed include: inadequate funds which limits 

the size and quality of the staff and the support that can be given the 
research programs in the state; inadequate financial support from the 
state department for RCU research activities; lack of funds to support 
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needed research and development activities within the state; lack of 
personnel because of fund cuts in the new grant; budgetary uncertainty 
with related difficulty in recruiting and retaining highly competent 
and professional personnel. 

Problems relating to staffing include: a dearth of trained edu- 

cational researchers in the state; unavailability of research staff 
for field services; a lack of research competency on the part of the 
majority of the staff members; size of staff; uncertainty of what 
qualified a person to work in an RCU; the necessity of accepting more 
responsibilities with a budget which does not provide a comparable 
growth in personnel; and lack of sufficient equipment and staff in the 
dissemination center. Twenty-three RCU directors indicated weaknesses 
of their RCU included problems in the areas of staffing and funds. 

Communications-Public Relations 

The weaknesses listed by nine RCU directors included problems in 
communications either with other agencies with which they deal or with 
practitioners in the field. Specific problems include: the inability 

to interact with personnel within occupational education and with other 
persons at other universities and colleges throughout the state (the 
suggestion was made that field representatives could attack this prob- 
lem); lack of a public relations program; inability to develop a system 
for providing practitioners with research-related information which they 
should have; lack of close interaction with state department personnel; 
lack of acceptaoice by certain state vocational supervisors and teacher 
educators; inadequate dissemination features; lack of success in helping 
districts to secure outside funds for their vocational R & D work. 
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structural Factors 

Ten RCO directors indicated that the weakness of the RCU centered 
around such things as the political situation within the state, alloca- 
tion of time, location of the unit, etc. Specific problems include: 
not enough time; political struggles within the state wherein the state 
director is trying to gain control of the unit, operating without a 
state director of vocational education since he has not yet been ap- 
pointed in the state; lack of emphasis on a general service orientation 
within the state; failure to use consulting and advisory committees; 
uncertain status within the bureaucracy of the college of education; 
the present lack of a data base which can be used to evaluate the suc- 
cess of various programs; lack of legislative backing; the inexact 
nature of the science of research in education; and a lack of flexibil- 
ity in operation due to being located in a state agency where the chief 
state school officer is an elected official# 



Other 

Two additional weaknesses were mentioned including; library re- 
sources are not organized for most efficient use; an information re- 
trieval system has not been developed; and there has been a delayed 
establishment of the microfiche capability of one ROJ because of the 
lack of staff to summarize and repackage research findings. 

"III. 1. b) Why did you decide these projects were the best?" 

Met Needs of the Field 

From the comments regarding reasons for choosing five research 
topics as the best done by the RCU, it appears that many RCU’s choose 
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their research projects on the basis of the needs of the field, or at 
least their perceived needs of the field, rather than on the basis of 
the extent to which those projects will meet the stated objectives of 
the ROJ. Reasons listed include; attacks a relatively neglected prob- 
lem which is high on the priority list for our society today; these 
studies are innovative and have potential for making significant con- 
tributions to the problem of curriculum development in vocatxonal edu- 
cation; very well accepted especially by researchers and teacher educa- 
tors; a research training program has been needed in the professxon and 
ours is unique and successful; follow-up of graduates is an important 
way to assist in revising and improving the vocational program; these 
studies were two of the better manpower needs surveys undertaken with 
the support of 4(a) and matching funds; well designed and resulting in 
needed useful information; while the effects of these projects is diffi- 
cult to measure, "action" oriented research and development projects 
have measurable and immeasurable value; because these projects are 

designed to produce information and data directly related to problems 

% 

of local vocational educators; these seem to have the most potential 
for bringing about change in Voc-Ed programs; these projects had more 
impact on education or influence on other research activity; these 
projects involved more of the kind of people who are in a posxtion to 
influence the future development of Voc-Ed in our state; these are 
the type of activities that will potentially have the greatest effect 
in increasing research activity in vocational education in the state; 
the projects are addressed to high priority problems in Voc-Ed in this 
state and could have major impact; the first three were chosen because 
of the impact they will have on Voc-Ed. Twenty-eight RCU directors 
stated reasons in this category for choosing the topics which were 
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chosen as their five most successful projects. 

Objectives 

Nine RC3U directors stated reasons for their choice of five best 
projects which fit the category of meeting the objectives for which 
the RCU was established. A related reason given was that the selected 
studies provided a foundation upon which to build the RCU program. 

Some of the reasons stated were: because they fit in with the objec- 

tives given high priority; these were derived from consideration of 
rationale for the unit development; each project points specifically 
to the accomplishment of overall RCU objectives; projects were 
important in establishing the RCU as a part of the Voc-Tech educa- 
tional system in the state; they all contribute to the development 
of the foundation which future activities depend; development of 
the proposal was paramount in demonstrating the technical assistance 
the unit can provide the local schools in the areas of research and 
program planning; these projects represent those involving the largest 
amounts of money; they tended to show positive results in relation to 
the youth in the state who wanted Voc-Tech education. 



Other 



Pour RCU directors stated other reasons for choosing five projects 
as important. These included: improving public relations; including 

the project because its design as an experimental study is very out- 
standing; the study was chosen because of the example it presented of 
a high school teacher conducting a limited research project which will 
help encourage others to do research; one was well designed and attacks 
a promising new concept in vocational education; and one was chosen be- 
cause it had a constructive influence on participants through their 
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contacts with teaching media. One RCU director stated ”I cannot give 
a meaningful answer to this question! ” 

”III. 2) a) Does your RCU provide services to colleges and universities 

in your area?" 

Thirty-six RCU directors responded indicating that they do provide 
services to colleges and universities. The services which are provided 
fall largely under the areas of dissemination and consultation and to 
a lesser extent involve training, funding of projects, and the coordina- 
tion of research activities. 

Pi s seminat i on 

Eighteen RCU directors indicated that activities in which they. engage 
relative to universities fall generally under the heading of dissemination. 
This includes distribution of research materials relating to university 
deans, vocational technical educators and faculty interested in vocational 
research. Much of what is termed dissemination is the sending of regular 
newsletters, research reports from ERIC and the U. S. Office and other 
RCU’s. Where initiators of these kinds of services were identified it 
was noted that it was generally the college or university staff member 
who requested services. Comments relating to the effectiveness of these 
services were general and ranged from very effective to "while we have 
done a lot of this it is not nearly as much as we might be doing.” 

Specific activities listed includes dissemination of research 
materials; educational data, enrollment and follow-up data of vocational 
technical education students; providing research data from department 
records; providing materials from the information system; resource center 
for graduate students and college and university staff including ERIC 
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and other library materials; provide quarterly reports for research 
activities; provide mailing lists, cover letters, and limited clerical 
services to graduate students for conducting studies of mutual concern; 
university and community colleges provided with copies of U* S* Office 
memorandums on research needs and related activities; reports, surveys, 
and other documents acquired by the ROJ are announced by regular issue 
of acquisition lists; presented findings from a statewide model for 



occupational opportunities to host graduate classes in vocational edu- 
cation; keeping research and teacher education personnel informed of 
problems needing study; supplying recent research findings and suggested 
uses of those findings. 

C onsultation 1 

Fifteen RCU directors indicated that they provide services which 

4 

I 

fall basically in the area of consultant services. Comments include: 
act as consultants when desired; services to colleges and universities 

I 

consist primarily of research stimulation and facilitation; provide 
consultant time and travel funds; provide assistance with staff and 
graduate assistant research at each of the state colleges and univer— 
sities; information services, review of literature, consulting services; ^ 

aid in writing proposals for federal or state funding; assistance in 
finding sources of funds to conduct research in occupational education; 
assessing the value of research proposals; establishing guidelines and 
procedures for the completion of state and federal reports; developed 
research proposal guidelines; provided consultative services to graduate 
students and faculty; the RCU staff acts as resources for colleges and 
universities professors who are teaching Voc-Ed courses and research 




and statistics courses. 
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Training 

Nine RCU directors, indicated that their RCU is involved in providing 

c 

services of . a training nature to university and college personnel. Com- 
ments include: planning .and directing activities designed to develop 

research competencies; conducting training sessions; .RCU staff members . 
work closely, with teacher, education staiffs of colleges and universities; 
all teacher educators in the state are informed weekly of new research 
reports and materials and RCU stauff members participate in research 
classes by serving as guest lecturers; the RQJ director has taught clas- 
ses by request; the RCU has participated in university sponsored con- 
ferences, workshops , and seminars: the RCU assists in recruiting re- 
searchers in vocational, technical, and adult education. 



Funding 

Ten of the RCU directors indicated the RCU is involved in one way 
or another with funding of research or other kinds of projects. Com- 
ments include: the RCU provides technical support to graduate students ; 

the RCU has performed research projects for the state *s technical col- 
leges; conducting research studies for these institutions; the RCU has 
been used to plan aoid fund research workshops; we support two full time 
graduate research assistaoits at the university in vocational and adult 
education; we provide assistance to individuals at the three state, uni- 
versities in terms of funding through the use of 4(a) monies aaid con- 
sultation; this RCU provides funds to support three graduate research 
assistants at the university; we provide an intern research training 
assistantship to a graduate student studying for the doctorate; grants 
and stipends to faculty and graduate students for vocational research 
projects; funding graduate assistauit ships ; support of graduate students; 
proposal funding. 
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Coordination 

Five RCU directors indicated that they are involved in the coordina- 
tion of research activities with universities. Comments indicate that 
less coordination is being achieved than would otherwide be possible 
because of the limitations of staff size. Comments include: compara- 

tively little coordination can be accomplished other than limited sub- 
contract involvement; providing contacts of similar programs and projects 
effectiveness restricted by staff size; coordination of occupational 
research in the state; coordination of surveys of employment opportuni- 
ties, occupational trends, j'ob requirements, and needs for occupational 
education; a review of the twenty-eight institutions providing Voc- 
Ed teacher education in the state. 

"III. 2) b) Does your RCU provide services to the State Department of 

Education? " 

Consultation 

Twenty-four of the RQJ directors indicated that they provide ser- 
vices for the state department which may be called consultative services. 
Specific activities include: confer with directors of the vocational 

section on research topics and research needs; the evaluation of pilot 
or innovative vocational-technical programs; information on projects; 
mutual consultation and state leadership direction; more than 90% of 
time and energy is spent in improving and changing administrative ser- 
vices for the state department of education and the many local school 
systems and studies for governmental agencies; statistical analysis; 
assistance in program evaluation; aid in the design and writing of 
research projects for members of the department; identify pertinent 
research topics; provide consultative assistance in identifying poten- 
tial research problems. 
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Clerical 

Six RCU *s indicated that the services that they provide the state 
department of education involved duties which may be classified cleri- 
cal* These include preparation of federal reports covering vocational 
education; serving as statistical report analyst; preparing reports; 
collecting enrollment data for the bureau of vocational education, pre- 
paring vocational education brochures; provide research service in 
support of the Voc-Ed division of the office of the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 

Voc-Ed Division 

Four RCU's indicated that their responsibilities to the state de- 
partment involve simply being anpther division of that department. 

Comments include: providing services to the state Voc-Ed. staff which 

is part of. the ..state .de.p^ of education; the RCU is an organiza- 

tional segment of the state department of education --technic ally there- 
fore, the RQJ does not provide services to the state department but 
serves as a function of the state department; the RCU is one of the 
four divisions in the bureau of research; the RCU is a cbmponent part 
of the state department of education. 

Conduct Research 

Five ROU directors indicate that their RCU conducts research pro ject.s 
for the state department of education. . . Comments included: developed 

procedure for and conducted study of local schools program selection; 
school sites for area Voc -Tech schools; the RCU staff members have 
undertaken a number of studies at the request of the State Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education; the RCU designs and conducts research 
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for the Division of Voc-Ed and conducts projects jointly with the state 
Voc-Ed personnel. Another area of ROJ involvement in conducting activ- 
ities includes conducting in-service training programs for persons 
interested in developing research competencies. Two of the ROJ directors 
indicated that they worked actively in operating in-service programs 
and workshops which include state department personnel. 



2) c) Does your RCU provide services to other state agencies? 



Two kinds of information from the questionnaire are included here. 
In Table 1 the ran( ^ of numbers of agencies with which RCU*s are working 
is illustrated. Table 2 lists agencies with which RCU»s are working. 



Table 1 



Number of RCU • s 
Providing Services 

3 
7 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



Number of State 
Agencies Serviced 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 



Table 2 

Industrial Research in Extension Center 

Industrial Development Commission 

Employment Security Division 

The Cooperative Area Manpower Program 

Technical Action Panels 

Concentrated Employment Program 

The State Program Planning Division 
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The Regional Manpower Advisory Council 

The Educational Research and Development Council 
(which the RCU was instrximental in establishing) 

State Board for Private Trade and Technical Schools 

State Board of Planning 

t 

Department of Labor and Industry 
The Department of Conmierce 
Department of Agriculture 
The State Chaunber of Commerce 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
The U. S. Department of Labor 

The Appalachian Regional Planning (Agency) 

•• • 

The Employment Security Service 

Department of Health 

Department of Labor and Statistics 

The State Library 

Department of Public Welfare 

Manpower Development and Training 

The State Vocational Rehabilitation Division 

ihe State Board for Higher Education 

The State Association of Automobile and Fafin Equipment Dealers 

The Bureau of Apprentice 'Craining 

Department of Community Affairs 

The state Development Commission 

Commission on Youth Affairs and Services 

State Division of Finance 

The Governor’s Office 

Clearinghouse for Federal and Scientific Information 
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Technical Education Centers 
Educational Television Network 
The State College Board 
The State Junior College Board 

The State Coordination of Indian Affairs Commission 

The State Commission on the Problems of Aging 

The State Division of Corrections 

The Interagency Council on Public Offenders 

The State Fire Marshall's Office 

The State Economic Council 

The Governor's Higher Education Committee 
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"III. 2) d) Is your RCU involved with the ERIC Center at Ohio State 

University?" 

Of the RCU directors responding, thirty-six responded yes to this 
item while three responded no; regarding the kind of involvement with 
the ERIC Center, many of the responses were similar. The RCU's submit 
their reports to the center for publication. They receive AIM, and 
ARM, various research abstracts and journals, and they have collections 
of microfiche varying in completeness. 

Other comments regarding involvement with ERIC include: a state- 

wide center for processing requests for information related to research 
in Voc-Ed; assisted in editing their "Review-S 5 mthesis" series; the RCU 
staff has developed a series of lectures on the ERIC system and particu- 
larly the Voc-Ed Clearinghouse; repackage and distribute information on 
vocational education; our RCU serves as a center which provides infor- 
mation services to the users of the state; member of an ad hoc committee 
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on strengthenlnQ the linkage of RCXJ*s with ERIC; we have been utilized 
as a reactor and contributor to the proposed dissemination system now 
being developed by ERIC; we have conducted a series of six ERIC usage 
workshops in the community colleges of tne state; one member of the 
staff has been designated the unit dissemination specialist. 

Only one comment in these written statements indicated negative 
relationships with the ERIC Center at Ohio State. One RQJ Director 
said **we have received little real cooperation from the ERIC Center 
at Ohio State but are expecting such cooperation to be forthcoming in 
the near future." 

"III. 2) e) Is your RCU involved with the regional education labora- 
tory in your area?" 

Twenty-three RCU directors indicated that they are involved with 
the Regional Education Laboratory. Comments indicate that the involve- 
ment is very limited. Only five directors indicated direct participa- 
tion with the regional education laboratory. Activities include: the 

(jii^QCtor and the coordinator of the RCU are consultants for the regional 
lab and have taiken part in several of the Ir.’:? projects; the unit has 
received about $19,500 from the education lab for four projects; I 
serve as a member of the lab*s advisory council and we are also in- 
volved in field testing some pre-service training packets; our RCU 
has helped identify qualified people within the state to assist the 
educational lab in carrying out promotional activities relating to 
their occupational education programs ; we have been involved in for- 
mulating a cooperative proposal pertaining to an evaluation project 
although this was subsequently not funded; the regional lab has helped 
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publicize the top role and function of the RCU throughout the state. 

The rest of the comments center around such limited aspects as 
exchange of information, limited consultation, visits to the regional 
laboratory, the supplying of information, answering of questionnaires, 
meeting with the planning board of the lab, free flow of correspondence 
and good communications. Several RCU directors indicated they are 
planning to initiate communication with the laboratory and one director 
indicated that they have approached two regional labs but have had no 
response. 

It appears that the regional education lab is either not an insti- 
tution which offers many possibilities for work with the RCU or else 
the RCU*s have not yet had time, resources, or initiative enough to 
establish contact with regional laboratories. That one regional lab- 
oratory has provided funds to an. RCU may indicate that the regional 
lab is a resource worth investigating by RCU directors. 

”III. 2) f) Is your RCU involved with the Regional Office of the U. S. 

Office of Education?" 

Thirty-six of the responding RCU directors indicated that their 
RCU is involved with the Regional Office of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This involvement hinges heavily on the small grant program ad- 
ministered through the regional offices. Seventeen RCU directors 
indicated that their participation involves the small grant program 
in one way or another. Comments include: we work with them on trying 

to get small grants funded; discussion of small grant proposals; 
we review all vocational education proposals ; work in connection with 
proposals for small grants projects— relationship has been excellent. 
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Two RCU directors who are involved in the small grant program 
indicated that they have no official contact whatsoever with the Voc- 
Ed personnel in the regional office, and when these personnel are in 
the state in which the RCU is located they do not bother to visit the 
RCU.« Another director suggested that the trouble with the small award 
is that the proposal for that award is as complex as the proposal for 
a large grant and suggests the elimination of the regional office and 
the making of funds available to the states in the form of discretionary 

funds. 

Xhree ROU directors indicated direct involvement with the regional 
lab in directing proposals which will be submitted to Washington. One. 
indicated that his RCU is involved in the collection of enrollment data 
as well as developing a research proposal and several indicated that 
they work with the regional lab in conferences. Remaining comments 
were general > relating to the review of research proposals and to the 
maintaining of liaison with regional office personnel. 

"III. 2) g) Does your RCU provide services to local school districts 

within your state?" 

Thirty-six of the responding RCU directors indicated that their 
RCU does provide services to local school districts within the state. 

Consultation 

Nineteen RCU directors indicated that the activities of their RCU 
relative to local districts fall into the classification of consultant 
activities . Specific comments include; defining research problems 
and preparing proposals, developing research project applications; 
evaluating research project applications prior to submitting them to 
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th© division or to the U«S«0«E«j developing end edministering dete 
gathering instruments; identifying consultants for research projects; 
instruction of evaluation programs; setting up criteria for follow-up 
studies; independent evaluation of the results of trial programs; tech- 
^^®^1 assistance on the design and monitoring phase of the project pro- 
pose; system-wide evaluation of the occupational education programs in 
a local school. 



Dissemination 

Eight RCU directors indica^’ed "that- they engage in a<rt±vities which 
fall under the heading of dissemination. Comments include: communica- 

ting with local districts through the newsletter; the use of a learning 
resource center in terms of hard copy research documents or the use of 
microfiche; many instances of providing information from ERIC files; 
dissemination of information; reference and curriculum materials have 
been provided on a long-term or loan basis; publications of interest 
related to research possibilities; and summaries of research findings. 



Active Involvement 

Thirteen RCU directors indicated that their RCU actively participates 
to some extent in research projects. This includes: funding of projects; 

performing surveys and studies of Voc— Ed needs; the designing of a curri- 
culum for high school students incorporating necessary vocational subjects; 
conducting local surveys for the establishing of area vocational schools; 
conducting research training workshops; funding of R & D programs; imple- 
menting research; development of a core vocational program; planning and 
directing activities designed to develop research competency; conducting 
sessions on the design and development of research. 
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Remaining comments relating to involvement with local school systems 
include helping some local school personnel received advanced degrees, 
and one RCU director indicates little local recognition of the RCU as 
such is forthcoming because it appears that local administrators clas- 
sify the RCU as part of the state department of education rather than 
as a separate research unit • 
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APPENDIX C 

i 

State Director Questionnaire 



Attached is a copy of the sur- 
vey instrument used to collect 
data from state directors of 
vocational education. 
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appendix C 



State Director 



I, A. Included below arc 15 objectives toward which RC*l*s mioht be work- 
inn. In the boxes at the left, marked Priority Rank, please place 
the numbers of up to six statements which most nearly represent 
the objectives of the Research Coordinatino Unit in your state. 
Place the number of the most important objective in box 1, the 
second most important objective in box 2, the third roost impor- 
tant objective in box 3, and so on to box 6. In making this 
ranking, please think in terms of the importance of each objec- 
tive for your state*s RCU rather than for ROMs in general. 



PRIORITY RANK 

1 . £17 

2. £17 

3 . £17 

C7 

5. £17 

6. £17 



1. To disseminate information on proqress and appli- 
cational research. 

2. To survey available data on employment opportuni- 
ties, occupational trends and future job pro- 
jections for use in planning vocational pronrams, 
curricula, facilities, teacher training, recruit- 
ment in the state. 

3. To create change in the administration of local 
vocational education pronrams. 

4. To coordinate occupational education research 
activities conducted by state departments, local 
school districts, colleges and universities and 
nonprofit organizations. 

5. To coordinate occupational education research 
activities conducted within the state with those 
being conducted outside the state. 

6. To act as a clearinghouse for all federal finan- 
cial and other statistical reports relating to 
expenditure (accounting) of federal funds and 
program enrollments, etc. 

7. To identify and maintain an inventory of avail- 
able occupational research and development re- 
sources in the state. 

8. To stimulate activities, including pre-service 
and in-service training which would result in 
increased interest and improved competence in 
research. 

9. To serve as a statistical research reporting 
service for the State Department of Education. 

10. To review and monitor occupational research and 
development projects. 
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11. To stiniulate and encourage occupational educa- 
tion research and development activities in state 
departments, local school districts, colleges and 
universities, and nonprofit organiaations. 

12. To conduct occupational research and development 
projects. 

13. To initiate research projects through involvement 
of RC!J staff in proposal -writing. 

14. To determine occupational research needed to re- 
solve the major vocational education issues and 
problems. 

15. To identify issues and problems relating to the 
nature and place of vocational education in the 
state school system. 

16. Other (Specify) (Add additional pages if nec- 
essary) 
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state Director of Vocational Education 



DIRECTIONS 



Please answer the questions in the following questionnaire on the basis 
of your knowledge* If a question does not apply or if you cannot answer 
it, please indicate by writing NO ANSWER in the space below the question 
item* (It is assumed that not everyone will respond to all items*) In 
all questions RCM refers to Research Coordinating Unit* 

1* Your name and title. 



Name Title 



Address 

2* How long have you held this position? 

3* VVhat is the name of the Research Coordinating Unit Director in your 
state? 



1) How is he ap>pointed? (Check one) 

a) Civil Service 

b ) Selected by professionals in the field 

c ) Individual discretion of the University 

d) Individual discretion of the State Department 

^e) Other ( Specify) 

4* How familiar are you with the RCU and its director in your state? 

Very 

Familiar Unfamiliar 

5* What is your present administrative position in relation to the RCU 
administrative structure? 

( ) RCU Director is directly responsible to me 
( ) Responsible only for matters of financing RCU 
( ) Indirect administrative lines to RCU Director 
( ) No definable channels of administrative responsibility to RCU 
Director 

( ) Other (describe) 

6* In what kinds of activities did you engage during the establishment 
process of your state's RCU? 

( ) Conferences 

( ) Meetings with key individuals 
( ) Contact with personnel in USOE 

( ) Contact with University Vocational Education personnel 
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6. CONTINUED 

( ) Contact with local vocational directors, principals, superintendents 
( ) Not involved 
( ) Other (Please specify) 

7. What was the primary role of the State Director in these planning 
activities? 

( ) Administrative officer responsible for total program 
( ) Responsible for approving proposal applications to USOE 
( ) Role not easily identifiable 

( ) No direct responsibility for establishment processes and pro- 

cedures 

8. On what RCU matters do you actually make final decisions? (Please 
list briefly) 

9. How often do you visit with the RCU Director for planning purposes? 

( ) Daily ( ) 3 or 4 t imes each month 

( ) Weekly ( ) 3 or 4 times each year 

( ) Monthly ( ) have never met 

a) Are minutes or other written records kept of these meetings? 

Yes No 

10. Has any evaluation of the administrative structure and operation of 

the RCU been conducted? Y es N o 

IF YES 

a) Were you involved in this evaluation? Yes N o 

b) Did the evaluation indicate that any changes in administrative 

structure or operation were desirable? Y es N o 

c) What specific changes, if any, occurred in the operational 
structure? 

d) Is a copy of the report of evaluation available? _Yes No 

11. iKre you a member of any boards, councils, advisory groups, etc., 

which are directly related to RCU operation? ^Yes ^No 

a) If yes, please list: 

12. Please list the topics of at least three requests for information 
you have addressed to your RCU Director in the last three (3) months* 

13. Are you on the RCU regular mailing list? Yes No 

14. What kinds of information and other materials do you receive? 

( ) Newsletter ( 

( ) Bulletins ( 

( ) Catalogs ( 

( ) Directories 



) Research Briefs 
) Memorandums 
) Other (please specify) 
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15 ^ In what ways is this information useful? 

The following questions relate directly to your view of the RCU in your 

state* Please respond to each question to the best of y our knowledge 
regardless of the extent of direct relationship to the RCU. The 
researchers are interested in your reactions; in how you the RCU 

as represented by these questions and areas of concern. 

Do you feel the staff of the RCU is adequate in numbers and a bilitjf 
to conduct the activities assigned to the UNIT? 

(please explain) 

Has the RCU been directly involved in identifying issues and problems 
relating to vocational education in your state? ^ es No 



16. 
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IF YES: 

a) What kinds of activities were utilized to carry out this process? 

( ) Brainstorming sessions with state voc-ed staff. 

( ) Surveys 
( ) Conferences 
( ) Seminars 

( ) Professional group meetings 

( ) Meetings with local voc-ed people (instructors, direetprs, etc.) 
( ) Meetings with university voc-ed personnel 
( ) Advisory Councils or Boards 
( ) Meetings with key legislators 
( ) Other (please specify) 

b) List five (5) or more major issues and/or problems identified 
through the above activities. 

18. What has the RCU done to instigate or stimulate research directed at 
solving the problems or meeting the issues identified which you listed 

in item 17b? 

19. Does the RCU in your state work actively with the Ohio State ERIC 

Center ? ^Yes No 

20. How does the RCU promote the use of ERIC mater isl_s and/or other 
similar information and materials developed by the RCU itself ? 

21. Does the RCU in your state have a Resource Center for: 



Information collection 


Yes __ 


No 


Data processing 


Yes 


No 


Date storaae _ ^ 


Yes 


NO 


Information dissem- 
ination 


__Yes ^ 


NO 


Is it utilized regularly by 
Your office 


• 

• 

Yes ^ 


No 


Universities 


Yes 


Nb 


Local districts 


Yes __ 


^No 


Others (specify) 


Yes 


No 
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22* Are mater ials disseminated from the 'Resource Center current and 
up-to-date? Yes No 

23. Has the RCH developed a list of priority research topics? Yes 

No 



24. If the RCn makes an effort to coordinate? occupational research 
activities throughout the state, list a few examples below: 



<■») 

l>) 

c) 

d) 



Between People 
Between Agencies 

Do you believe this has been successful? Yes ^No 

Has it eliminated duplication of research activities? Yes 

No 
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25. List the five (S) most significant undertakings in which the PCn has 
participated. 

a) Why did you pick these five (5) undertakings as the most signif- 
icant? 



26. How successful has the RCTJ been in stimulating occupational educa- 
tion research throughout the state? 

HIGHLY 

S^ICCESSFUL / /- — --/ / -/ — „ — / MNr.rjCCESSFHL 



27. Have the competencies of occupational education researchers been 
improved, on the levels indicated, throughout the state? (Check 
where appropriate) 



IMPROVED 



NO 



greatly change 

A-State Level 

B-Rcn personnel / 

C-Bniversit 3 f Level /- — ----/--ir. 

D-Local level / - 



E-What eviden ce can you cite which suggests that there has been 

^ Qvgpgbl in the abilit y of these people to do research? (Please 

cite a few examples) 

28. Have there been impediments to the successful development and opera- 
tion of the RCH in your state? _Yes _ No 



I P YES , disc.uss briefly. 



29. briefly discijss your view of the functions the RC'T actually performs 
yoyr state . (VJhere does it fit in? What does it accomplish? 

What could not be done if the RCTJ did not exist?) 

• '■ ' J 
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APPENDIX D 

Summary of State Director Questionnaire Data 



The following material represents a 
collection of responses by state di- 
rectors of vocational education taken 
from the questionnaire shown in Appen- 
dix C. 
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APPENDIX D 

SUMMARY OF STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIC»»INAIRE DATA 



Of the fifty state director questionnaires sent out, thirty-six 
questionnaires were returned. The first part of the questionnaire dealt 
with the priority ranking of six possible RQJ objectives from a suggested 
list of fifteen. A complete tally of responses to this section is shown 
in Chapter II, Table II, page 19. A synthesis of the three most fre- 
quently chosen objectives for each priority rank reveals the following: 



Priority 

Ranking 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Objective 

Selected 

11 

2 

1 

11 

4 

12 

2 

1 

11 

4 

1 

2 

14 & 11* 
12 & 7* 

10 & 15* 

1 

8 

13 



Frequency 

7 
6 
4 

8 
7 

4 

7 

6 

5 

6 
5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 



% Selecting 
Objective 

19.4 
16.6 
11.1 

23.0 

20.0 

11.4 

21.2 

18.2 

15.2 

16.6 

14.0 

11.1 

14.7 

11.7 
8.9 

17.1 

14.3 

11.4 



* Equally chosen 
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The remainder of this questionnaire (beginning with question num- 
ber four) requested responses to open-ended^ rank-type and yes-no ques- 
tions. A summary of findings follows. 

”4. How familiar are you with the RCU and its director in your state?” 

Very 24 5 0 0 0 

Familiar / /— — — / -/ Unfamiliar 

”5. What is your present administrative position in relation to the 
RCU administrative structure?” 

Half of the respondents said that the RCU director is directly 
responsible to them and the other half said they had indirect 
administrative lines to the RCU director. 

”6. In what kinds of activities did you engage during the establish- 
ment process of your state’s RCU?” 

Respondents indicated that activities included: (1) conferences 

(2) meetings with key individuals, (3) contact with personnel 
in U.S.O.E., (4) contact with university vocational education 

personnel, (5) contact with local vocational directors, prin- 
cipals, superintendents. 

”7. What was the primary role of the State Director in these planning 
activities?” 

The majority of the respondents felt the responsibility for 
approving proposal applications for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was paramount. It was also felt that the role of the 
administrative officer responsible for the total program was 
important. Six directors were elusive in their reply stating 
that the role of the state director is not easily identifiable. 
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”8, On what RCU matters do you actually make final decisions?” 

Two state directors responded that they make all final deci- 
sions and seven state directors responded they make no deci- 
sions. Generally, the state director confers with the RCU 
director in matters of financing and budget. 

”9. How often do you visit with the RCU Director for planning pur- 
poses?” 

The majority of the respondents meet monthly and weekly. Six 
individuals claim they meet daily while a few individuals said 
that they met three or four times each month. Some indicated 
three or four times each year. 

When asked if minutes were kept of these meetings, five out of 
thirty-one respondents replied affirmatively. 

”10. Has any evaluation of the administrative structure and operation 
of the RCU been conducted?” 

Yes 11 No 24 (31% yes) 

Of those that replied affirmatively, ten were involved in 
evaluation, and only five answered yes to whether the evalua- 
tion indicated that any changes in administrative structure 
or operation were desirable. 



nil. Are you a member of ajiy boards, councils, advisory groups, etc., 
which are directly related to RCU operation?" 



Yes 18 No 14 (56% yes) 



”12. Please list the topics of at least three requests for information 

you have addressed to your RCU Director in the last three (3) months.” 

Information requested of the RC3J director in the last three 
months clustered in four general areas: (1) information regard- 

ing a plan for area vocational schools, (2) information concerning 
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follow-up studies of vocational education students, (3) 
available dcxta on national vocational education evaluations, 

(4) information regarding a master plan for the fetate in vo- 
cational education. 

”13. Are you on the RCU regular mailing list?” 

Yes 35 No 0 (100% yes) 

”14. What kinds of information and other materials do you receive?” 

Most state directors indicated that they received research 
briefs, memorandums, newsletters, bulletins, catalogues, and 
directories . 

”15. In what ways is this information useful?” 

The state directors indicated that the information helped them 
plan administratively and helped them keep informed and abreast 
of developments in the field. 

”16. Do you feel the staff of the RCU is adequate in numbers and ability 
to conduct the activities assigned to the UNIT?” 

Yes 13 No 21 ( 38% yes) 

In additional comments, thirty-one of the thirty-four respondents 
indicated that they felt the RCU was understaffed. 

”17. Has the RCU been directly involved in identifying issues and prob- 
lems relating to vocational education in your state?” 

Yes 28 No 6 (82% yes) 

The kinds of activities that were utilized to carry out this 
process involved: (1) meetings with local vocational education 

people, (2) surveys, (3) brainstorming sessions with state vo- 
cational education staff, (4) acting on advisory councils or 
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boards^ (5) conferences, (6) professional group meetings, 

(7) meetings with university vocational education personnel, and 

(8) seminars. 

The major issues and problems identified through the previously 
mentioned activities was that research was not being implemented 
and priorities should be developed. Others felt that a system 
of follow-up was necessary and teacher education needed much 
improvement in the area of vocational education. 

”18. What has the RCU done to instigate or stimulate research directed 
at solving the problems or meeting the issues identified?" 

The state dir ed tors said that RCU’s meet with local people, 

college students and teachers in an attempt to fill in the 

information gaps. Some progress has been made in developing 

follow-up studies in the area of vocational education. 

"19. Does the RCU in your state work actively with the Ohio State ERIC 
Center? " 

Yes 30 No 2 (93.7% yes) 

"20. How does the RCU promote the use of ERIC materials and/or other 
similar information and materials developed by the RCU itself?" 

The RCU has encouraged the use of ERIC materials by making 
them known to people who might be concerned or by conducting 
seminars and workshops. The most convenient method of infor- 
mation dissemination is the RCU newsletter. Three of the RCU*s 
abstract completed research and send these abstracts to people 
they think will be interested. 
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•r : 

(64% yes) 

(37% yes) 

(41% yes) 

(71% yes) 

(54% yes) 

(34% yes) 

(34% yes) 

current and 

Yes 28 No (96% yes) 

”23. Has the RCU developed a list of priority research topics?" 

Yes 20 No (61% yes) 

"24. If the RCU madces an effort to coordinate occupational research 
activities throughout the state, list a few examples." 

The examples listed were mainly: (1) advisory committees to 

coordinate research, (2) meetings held with people throughout 
the state to discuss vocational education priorities, ( 3 ) 
meeting with local vocational education directors, (4) parti- 
cipation between agencies on research problems, (5) preparing 
research proposals. 

When asked if the RCU had successfully coordinated occupational 
education research, eleven state directors said yes and twenty- 
four said no. When asked if they felt the coordination of 
occupational education research by the RCU had eliminated 



"21. Does the RCU in your state have a Resource Center 



Information collection 


23 Yes 


13 No 


Data processing 


13 Yes 


22 No 


Data storage 


15 Yes 


20 No 


Information dissemination 


25 Yes 


10 No 


a. Is it utilized regularly by: 




Your office 


19 Yes 


16 No 


Universities 


12 Yes 


23 No 


Local districts 


12 Yes 


23 No 



"22. Are materials disseminated from the Resource Center 
up-to-date?" 
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duplication of research activities, fourteen state directors 
said yes, and eighteen said no. 

”25. List the five most significant undertakings in which the RCU has 
participated.” 

The state directors- responding indicated the following: (1) 
there was a coordination of on-going research projects; (2) 
the RCXJ's developed a research consciousness in vocational 
educators; (3) follow-up studies were developed; (4) a pro- 
gram of evaluation on the secondary level was initiated; 

(5) surveys in the area of adult educaticm and home economics 
were undertaken. 

”26. How successful has the RCU been in stimulating occupational edu- 
cation research throughout the state?” 

Highly 2 8 11 7 2 

Successful /- / /- / / — - — -/ Unsuccessful 



”27 . Have the competencies of occupational education researchers been 
improved, on the levels indicated, throughout the state?” 

Improved No 

Greatly Change 

/ 2 ^ 5 ^ 11 ^ 4 ,2 , 2 , 

A. State level / / — / — /-. — .---/ / -/ 

,8 ^11, 6 ^0 ,0 ,1, 

B. RCU personnel / ---/ / -/ --/ /- / 

. . /2 .6 .4 .3 ,2 ,3, 

C. Unxversity level/-— 

/ 0 ^5 ^5 ,3 ,9 . 1 . 

D. Local level / / / / / — / / 

”E. What evidence can you cite which suggests that there has been 
improvement in the ability of these people to do research?” 

One comment stated: an increase in research proposals. 
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Have there been impediments to the successful development and 
operation of the RCU in your state?" 

Yes 24 No (77% yes) 

State directors indicated that the major impediment is money. 
Lack of funds and its associated problem, inadequate staff, 
are the chief impediments to the development and operation of 

I ' 

the RCU. In addition, a related staffing problem is one of 
insufficient research capability for the unit. Staff turnover 
is rapid and this is an impediment to the overall functioning 
of the RCU . 

Another impediment noted is resistance to new ideas at the 
state department level and resulting difficulties in coordina- 
tion of efforts between state department, RCU staff, and univer- 
sity staff. 

Briefly discuss your view of the functions the RCU actually per- 
forms in your state ." 

A majority of the state directors felt that the role of the 
RCU is to stimulate research activity. Seven of the respon- 
dents see the RCU as an extension of the state department of 
education mainly because it is located there. On the other 
hand, four responded that the RCU should not be a part of the 
state department of education. Other comments included: the 

RCU should act as a liaison between the state department of 
education and the university; the RCU is the only unit allowed 
to conduct research in vocational education; it does not fit 
in; it accomplishes very little. 
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”30. In a general statement indicate any additional concerns or beliefs 
you have about the RCU (i.e., its overall effectiveness, its 
strengths and weaknesses, its opportunity for future success, its 
role as a ’Change Agent* for improving vocational education programs 
through research and development.” 

Comments from state directors of vocational education included: 
(1) the RCU stimulates research at the graduate level; (2) the 
RCU initiates vocational education research; (3) the ROJ en- 
courages local agencies to participate in self evaluation of 
their programs; (4) the RCU should be located in the state 
department of education; (5) the RCU has been unable to finance 
research projects; (6) the RCU needs to conduct more research 
for planning purposes; (7) the state director of vocational 
education must keep the RCU from operating extraneous to its 
purpose; (8) the IK^U must apply research already conducted; 

(9) the RCU must develop better public relations. 



An item by item analysis of the state director questionnaire re- 
vealed that there was no significance between the variables (1) RCU’s 
operating less than two years versus RQJ’s operating more than two 
years, (2) RCU’s located in the state department of education versus 
RCU’s located in universities. Rather, the responses tended to be 
similar in nature to the total responses of all the state directors. 
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APPENDIX E 

Local and University Questionnaire 



Following is a copy of the survey 
instrument used to collect data 
from local and university vocational 
education personnel. 
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APPENDIX E 



Local and University 



DIRECTIONS: 

Please answer the questions in the following questionnaire on the basis 
of your knowledge and professional responsibilities . If a question does 
not apply or if you cannot answer it, please indicate by writing 
ANSWER in the space provided below on the question item. It is assumed 
not everyone will respond to all questions* In all questions the Research 
Coordinating Tinit is referred to as the RCU. 

If you have never lieard of the Research Coordinating Unit. 



Answer the lettered questions either YES or NO. If the question is YES, 
complete the subquestions below the item, but if the question is answered 
NO, Continue to the next lettered item* 

A. Has the RCU helped stimulate research in your geographic region? 

^Yes No 

1. What activities did the RCU specifically conduct to stimulate 
research in your geographic region? (Check appropriate items) 



Seminars 
Conferences 
Consult at ion 
Pre-Service Training 
In-Service Training 
Television Programs 



Newspaper Articles 
RCU Publications 
Establish Resource Center 
Develop Educational Films 
pt her ( Spec i f y ) 

Other (Specify) 



2. What was accomplished through the help of the RCU? (ie, new 
projects started, more people now involved in research, etc.) 



3. Of what specific value are these accomplishments? (Check in the 
appropriate place) 



VALUABLE / / — / / / / DETRIMENTAL 



4. Would these activities all have occurred without RCU involvement? 



^Probably P robably Not 

B. Has the RCU helped to improve research competency in your region? 
Yes No 



1. What RCU sponsored activities 
improve research competency? 

S eminars 
C onf er ences 

Consult at ion 

Pre-Service Training 



were conducted in your region to 
(Check appropriate item) 

N ewspaper Articles 

^RCU Publication 

Establish Resource Center 

^Develop Education Films 



in 






lull 
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^Television Programs 
In-Service Training 



_Other (Specify) 
Other (Specify) 



2. What was accomplished by these activities? (ie, was research 
made more relevant? More valid?) 

3. Of what value to Occupational Education in your state were these 
activities? (Check in the appropriate place) 



EXTREMELY 
VALTIABLE /■ 















■/ DETRIMENTAL 



4. Would these activities all have occurred without RCU involvement? 



Probably 



Probably Not 



C. Has the RCH helped you to conduct research in your region? 



Yes 



No 



!• What activities were undertaken by the PCTJ to help you conduct 
research in your region? (Check appropriate items) 

Newspaper Articles 
RCTJ Publication 
Establish Resource Center 
Develop Educational Films 
Other (Specify) 

Other (Specify) 

3. What was accomplished by these activities? (ie» provided advice, 
obtained sources of funding) 

3* Of what value in research activities were these particular 
achievements? (Check in the appropriate place) 

EXTREMELY 

VALUABLE /-- / /--- -/ ---/ / DET R I MENTAL 

4« Would these activities all have occurred without RCU involvement? 
jProbably Probably Not 

5* Has the RCU conducted research in your geographic region for 

purposes of its own that didn’t concern you directly? ^Yes 

No 



6, Has any research been integrated into any vocational or occupa- 
tional programs in your region? Y es N o 

7. List the five (5) most significant research undertakings in your 
geographic region with which you were involved. 



Seminars 
Conferences 
Consultation 
Pre-Service Training 
In-Service Training 
Television Programs 
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8* Why did you decide these .irojects were the 'Ost si 9 *^ific<int? 

9, Have you undertaken research projects without RCO involvement? 

D, Has the RCU coordinated your research with the research of other 
agencies? 



Yes 



No 



1, Have you submitted projects to the RCU for review? 
No 



Yes 



2. Has the RCU monitored research for you? 



Yes 



NO 



B. Has the RCU provided you with information on progress and applica- 
tion of occupational education research? Yes ^No 

1. What activities has the RCU conducted to provide you with infor- 
mation on occupational education research? (Check appropriate 
items) 



^Seminars 
^Consultation 
"conferences 
_^Pre-Service Training 
[[in-Service Training 
"Television Programs 



^Newspaper Articles 
"rcU Publications 
[^Establish Resource Center 
Develop Educational Films 
^Other (Specify) 

Other (Specify) 



2. Has this information made you more knowledgeable in occupational 

education research? Y es N o 

3. Was the information pertinent and valuable to your problems? 

Yes N o 

4. When did you last seek information from the RCU? (Check one) 

Last Month 3 Months Avgo 6 Months Ago _1 Year Ago 



Never 



5, Was the information provided by the RCU adequate? 



Yes 



No 



Does the RCU maintain a current and up-to-date file of related data on 
occupational and vocational research? Yes ^No 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



What techniques are used by the RCU to make this collection of 
data available to you? 



Does the RCU promote the use of ERIC materials? 



Yes 



No 



Do you receive any information from the RCU resource center? 
Yes No 



4. Have you. established your own information center? 



Yes 



No 





H. 
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5. Did the HOJ influence the establishment of your own information 
center? Yes No 



G. Do you receive information from the ROJ? 



Yes 



No 



1. By what method do you receive this information? (Check appro- 
priate item) 



J)uarterly reports 
_Telephonc 
_Cat aloques 
Consult: a t.i on 



^Special bulletins 
_Newslet ter s 
_Mcmorandums 
Other (Specify) 



2. Is the material received from the RCII up»-to-date? 
No 



Yes 



3. 



4. 



Do you receive enough information from the RCU for your needs? 
Y es N o 

When you undertake a research project do you contact the RCD for 
information relating to the project? (Check appropriate place) 



OFTEN /- 



•/ 



./■ 



•/- 






•/ NEVER 



Has the ROI identified, or helped to identify, problems in vocational 

and occupational education in your region? 

1. Has this information helped to achieve and/or implement needed 

research in these problem areas? _Yes No 

2. With what groups or individuals do you work in identifying prob- 
lems? 

3. VJhat has the RCH done to instigate or encouraoe rasearch in the 
problem areas identified? (ie, send out reports of needed re- 
search, identify and emphasize much needed researcli, develop a 
list of priority topics.) 

RELATED Q UESTIO NS 

1. Rlease rate the effects of the RCU upon vocational education 
practices in your state. (Check appropriate place) 



STRONG POSITIVE 
EFFECT /■ 









/• 



STRONG NEGAT[VB 
./ EFFEC'C 



2. Have any programs in your school been modified or have nexv pro- 
grams been developed as a result of the RCU program? 









1 
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APPENDIX F 

Summary of Local and University Questionnaire Data 

The following is a summary 
of infomation and responses 
from the local and university 
questionnaire shoivn in Appen- 
dix E. 
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APPENDIX F 



SUMMARY OF LOCAL AND UNIVERSITY QJESTIONNAIRE DATA 



The following is a summary of responses from questionnaires sent 
to local aoid university personnel in states having RCU*s. 

Of these 278 questionnaires sent out, eighty-two were sent to 
personnel in vocational education programs in universities and 196 were 
sent to local vocational education directors and supervisors in high 
schools, post -secondary schools, technical schools, and junior colleges. 
Two hundred nineteen of the 278 questionnaires were returned. Sixty- 
seven were received from university professors, and 152 from local di- 
rectors. Of the sixty-seven professors responding, twenty -three said 
they knew nothing of the RCU. Of the 152 local directors of vocational 
education responding, seventy-two knew nothing of the RCU*s function, 
leaving 119 responses upon which to base this summary. 

"A. Has the RCU helped stimulate research in your geographic region?" 

Yes 79 No 23 ( 77 % yes) 

Respondents indicated that the main activities through which 
the RCU had helped to stimulate research in their area were 
RCU publications, consultation with various people involved, 
conferences and seminars, establishing a resource center, news- 
paper articles, and in-service training programs. The majority, 
sixty-three of ninety-two respondents, indicated they felt the 
RCU*s main accomplishment was initiating research projects. 

Others felt that the dissemination of information and establishing 
a research center had been important. The respondents rated the 
value of the RCU*s accomplishment on a five point scale from 
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extr 0 ni 0 ly valuabl 0 with a valu 0 of fiV 0 to d0trini0ntal with a 
value of OH0. R0spons0s W0r0 distribut0d as follows: 

Extr 0 m 0 ly 26 34 13 10 3 

Valuabl0 / / / / / / D 0 trim 0 ntal 

Tli 0 ni0an value of th0 ratings was 3.8 indicating a rating of 
just b0low valuabl 0 . Sixty-fiv 0 of 0ighty-s0ven r0spond0nts 
f0lt that th0S0 activiti 0 s would not hav 0 occurr0d without RCU 
involv0m0rit . 

Has th 0 RCU h 0 lp 0 d to improV 0 res 0 arch comp 0 t 0 ncy in your region?" 

Yes 70 No 31 (69% yes) 

Respondents indicated that RCU activities to improve research 
competency were publications j consultation, conferences, seminars, 
in-service training, resource center being established for their 
benefit, and published newspaper articles. Respondents felt 
that research in vocational education was made more relevant 
and more valid, that they were made more aware of research and 
its value, and that they had increased their own research efforts. 
They felt they had become better trained researchers, and had a 
better understanding of applicable research through the accom- 
plishment of these activities conducted by the RCU activities. 

When asked to rate on a five point scale the value to occupational 
education in their state of these activities conducted by the 
RCU, the ratings were as follows: 

Extremely 17 30 2 5 3 

Valuable / / / / / — / Detrimental 
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The mean value was 3.7 indicating that overall respondents 
felt the activities conducted by the RCU were valuable to 
occupational education. Fifty-seven of seventy-five indicated 
these activities could not have occurred without involvement in 




the RCU. I 

Has the RCU helped you to conduct research in your region?” 

Yes 50 No 51 (49% yes) 

Respondents indicated that RCU ccmsultation with them was the 
greatest help. They also indicated that conferences, RCU pub- 
lications, resource center being established, seminars and news- | 

paper articles were important as well. They also indicated the 
RCU had helped them attain sources of funding of their projects 
and had aided them in proposal writing. Respondents indicated \ 

that overall these activities had value as follows : ^ 

J 

% S 

Extremely 20 20 14 6 3 

Valuable Detrimental 



The mean value was 3.8. 

When asked if these activities would have occurred without RCU 
involvement, thirty-eight of sixty-two responded they did not 
think so. 

When asked if the RCU had conducted research in their geographic 
region for purposes of its own that did not concern them directly, 

fifty-three out of sixty-six indicated it had. Asked if any re- 

0 

search had been integrated into any vocational or occupational 
program in their region, fifty-five of sixty-eight answered yes. 
Primarily, the regional research undertakings in which the local 
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and university people were involved were as follows : surveys 

of vocational education; issues and needs; vocational educa- 
tion training; follow-up projects; occupational analyses; and 
information and evaluation of on-going vocational education 
programs. When asked why they decided the above projects were 
most significant, they indicated that these research projects 
had the greatest applicability and met the greatest need. Also, 
they helped to identify, clarify, and enlighten respondents of 
vocational education needs. Asked if they had undertaken re- 
search projects without the ROU involvement, sixty— seven ol 
eighty-nine indicated that they had. 

Has the RCU coordinated your research with the research of other 
agencies?” 

Yes 22 No 58 (27.5% yes) 

When asked if they had submitted projects to the RCU for review, 
forty-one respondents indicated that they had and forty-six in- 
dicated that they had not . When asked if the RCU had monitored 
research for them, thirty-two indicated that they had, fifty- 
eight indicated that they had not. 

Has the RCU provided you with information on progress and applica- 
tion of occupational education research?" 

Yes 81 No 19 (81% yes) 

Asked what activities the RCU had conducted to provide thtaii with 
information on occupational education research, they responded 
that primarily the RCU had sent specific publications in the 
form of newsletters and special bulletins. Other methods of 
providing them with information were conferences, seminars. 
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consultation services, resource centers--established for their 
benefit, and newspaper articles. When asked if this informa- 
tion had made them more knowledgeable in occupational education 
research, seventy out of eighty-six responded favorably. Sixty- 
three of seventy respondents felt the information provided by 
the RCU was indeed pertinent and valuable to their specific 
problems. It was asked when they last sought information from 
the RCU. Thirty-one indicated that they had done so within 
the last month, nineteen within the last three months, eleven 
within the last six months, fourteen within the last year, and 
nineteen had never sought information at all. Of those that 
did seek information, sixty-one of the seventy-five felt the 
information provided by the RCU was adequate. 



"F. Does the RCU maintain a current and up-to-date file of related 
data on occupational and vocational research?" 

Yes 64 No 6 (91% yes) 

Asked what techniques were used by the RCU to make this collec- 
tion of data available to them, they indicated that primarily 
newsletters, separate publications, and conferences and seminars 
provided the bulk of information collected. Some indicated 
that a library of resource materials and microfiche was also 
of value. When asked if the RCU promoted the use of ERIC 
materials, sixty-six of seventy-one indicated that it did. 

When asked if they specifically received any information from 
the RCU resource center, seventy-one of eighty-six replied 
they did. When asked if they had established their own infor- 
mation center, thirty-one of eighty-seven replied that they 
had. When asked if the RCU influenced the establishment of 
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that information center, eighteen indicated that it had. 
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'*G. Do you receive information from the RCU?" 

Yes 86 NoJJ^ (84.5% yes) 

When asked by what means they received this information, re- 
spondents indicated newsletters and special bulletins were 
used to disseminate information to them. Telephone calls, 
consultation, and memorandums sent out by the RCU were also 
of value. Some indicated that quarterly reports distributed 
by the RCU helped them to keep up-to-date with information 
in vocational education. When asked if the materials re- 
ceived from the RCU were up-to-date, eighty-five out of 
eighty-eight responded that they were. When asked if the 
information received from the RCU was enough for their par- 
ticular needs, forty-one of seventy-five indicated that it 
was. When asked if they contacted the RCU for information 
relating to new research projects, responses were distributed 
as follows : 

"4. When you undertake a research project do you contact the 
RCU for information relating to the project? (Check ap- 
propriate place)" 

22 14 19 11 14 

Often Never 






' 
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"H. Has the RCU identified, or helped to identify, problems in voca- 
tional and occupational education in your region?" 

Yes 67 No (69.7% yes) 

When asked whether the information helped to achieve and/or 
implement needed research in these problem areas, forty-nine of 
the sixty-seven indicated that it did. When asked with which 
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groups or individuals they worked, most indicated work with 
teachers in vocational education, state agencies, and advi- 
sory councils. Some respondents indicated that they were 
involved with business and industry personnel, and with direc- 
tors of instruction at the university level. The respondents 
were asked what the P.CU had done to instigate or encourage re- 
search in the problem areas that had been previously identified. 
The replies indicate the RCU had first of all identified needed 
research, set up a priority list of topics for vocational educa- 
tion research, and sent out reports to people in the field 
working on research projects. 

When asked to rate the effects of the RCU upon vocational edu- 
cation practices in their state, respondents replied as follows: 



Strong Posi- 12 29 41 

tive Effect 



5 Strong Nega- 
tive Effect 



The average value of this rating (mean=3.5) indicated that the 
RCU had some effect on the vocational education practices in 
their state. When asked if any programs in their school had been 
modified or new programs been developed as a result of the RCU 
program, the response was negative. Forty-seven felt that no 
programs had been modified or new programs developed, nineteen 
felt there had been, ten felt that the RCU had the potential 
to do so but had not. 

An item by item analysis on the tabulated numerical data re- 
vealed no significant differences on the variables (1) state 
department affiliated versus university affiliated RCU*s, (2) 
RCU’s in operation less than two years versus RCU ' s in operation 
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more than two years, and (3) university respondents versus 
local director respondents. Rather, the tabulated responses 
obtained from the different variables were closely similar in 
nature to the responses obtained from the totals of the 119 
local and university personnel responding. 
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APPENDIX G 

U.S.O.E. Files Evaluation Guide 



Following is a copy of the in- 
strument used to evaluate ROU 
materials (quarterly reports, 
publications, etc.) on file in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
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EVALUATION GUIDE 



Title. 

State' 



Research 



Other 



II 



III 



IV. 









Low 
— / 



Evaluated b v 
Date of Report 

Quarterly Annual Final. 

I, CONTENT 

A. Amount of material 

1 . Words 

2. Pages 

B. Amount of Useful Material 
High 

/ / /- — 

EXPOSITION 

A. Docs report have a clear introduction that tells reader exactly 
what the report will cover? 

High Low 

/ / / / / / 

B* Does report cover what it says it will? 

High Low 

A- / / / / / / 

C« Are the conclusions/summary adequate? 

High Low 

/ / / / / / / 

STRUCTURE 



A. Is material in logical order? 

High 

/ / ^ / / 






Low 


— 

B . Is it readable? 

High 








Low 


C, Is it legible? 

High 

/ / 








Low 



D. Does it communicate 
High 

/ / 


(make sense)? 






Low 


MECHANICS 



-/• 



•/* 






A, Grammar 
High 

/ — — / 

B. Overall appearance 
High 

/ / / / / 

V. REPETITION OF MATERIAL IN OTHER REPORTS WITHIN THE R C'I 

Much 

/ / / / -V — / 

Research Report (s) 

VI . THEORETICAL 



High 

VI I . COMMENTS t 



-/• 



/• 






-/■ 



/• 



-/• 



Low 
/ 



Low 
— / 



Little 

/ 



Low 
•— / 






mm 
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APPENDIX H 

U .S,0,E, Files Evaluation Summary 



The following is a brief summary 
of the evaluation of RCU materials 
(quarterly reports, publications, 
etc.) on file in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 
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APPENDIX H 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION OF RCU FILES - U.S.O.E. 

The purpose of analyzing the RCU files in the U* S» Office of 
Education was to gain more insight about the RCU's as specifically 
stated in the proposal. The files of RCU*s previously selected for 
the case studies were selected for examination. The information ob- 
tained from those files gave an indication of what type of research 
coordinating unit existed in these states based primarily upon the 
content of quarterly reports submitted to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Quality of written reports corresponded closely to the perceived 
success of the RCU's studied in depth. Those which were considered to 
be operationally successful typically submitted well written, complete, 
quarterly reports. RQJ's which had experienced difficulties tended to 
forward reports containing grammatical errors, used poor formats and 
were poorly written. It should be emphasized that thxs was an impres- 
sion obtained specifically from the reports. 

Much of the material found in the files was unrelated to the RQJ 
function, and the relationship of the RCU to some of this material was 
unclear and extremely vague. In many cases research projects included 
were actually done by the state department, by private organizations, 
or by other state agencies. There was no apparent relationship to the 
RCU. If the RCU had initiated these projects, no acknowledgment was 
given . 

Many of the quarterly reports analyzed were redundant. Informa- 
tion initially presented in one quarterly report would be repeated in 
the next quarterly report. However, the written material over all was 









mmm 



\7zjn 

oS. high quality. The reports were generally well written and the infor- 
mation content was of great value to individuals unacquainted with a 
particular RCU. 

Two conclusions are predicted on the analysis of the material in 
the U. S. Office of Education files: (1) it would appear that quarterly 

reports are not necessary and that reports could be submitted semi- 
annually or annually* thus limiting the amount of redundant material, 
and (2) research project proposals and final reports of research pro- 
jects could be limited to an abstract form. The abstract forms of 
these particular proposals and final reports and summaries of final 
research projects could then be attached to the semi-annual reports 
and submitted with them. The final reports could be obtained from the 
RCU * s upon request by the Washington, D. C. office as needed. 

In summary, the examination of the RCU files did not provide as 
much insight or information for the project as was expected. The in- 
formation obtained was of limited value and only limited inferences 
could be made. The material in the files ha<4 little bearing on the 
project final report and recommendations. A copy of the evaluation 
guide used to rate the reports analyzed in the RCU files will be found 
in Appendix G. 
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APPENDIX I 

Case Study Interview Guide 



Following is a copy of the 
interview guide used while 
conducting case studies in 
seven selected states* 
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WHO I AM 
DEPTH ST?IDY 



INTERVIEW GrilDE 
GET PICTTIRB OR ROJ 
WANT YOU TO TALK 



*CONRIDBNTIALITY* 



/~ 7 A. OUTSTANDING REATURBS 

H. WHAT DONE DIRPERENTLY? 

/~7 C. WHAT OTHER THINGS DOBS RCU DO? 

[J D. SPECIRIC ASPECTS OP PROGRAM 
1* Location 

2* Administrative Structure 
3* Staff Adequacy 
4* Director Selection 

5. RCU Director 

a) Role 

b) You call on? 

c) Leader in Voc* Bd«? 

6, RCU Staffs leaders in Voc. 
Ed. Research? 



n G. RCU WORK JOINTLY WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES? 

1* Examples 

2. What done? 

3* Relations improved? 

4* Greater education work 
by agencies 

/"7 H. ISSUES h PROBLEMS IDBNTIRIBD 

1. How 

2* You or staff involved 
3* Problem importance? 

fj I. RCU ACTIVITIES WELL KNOWN 
HERE? 

1. Why 

2* How become better known 



C7 E. 



LJ p * 



RCU SUCCESSPUL INCREASE RESEARCH 
IN OCC^JP AT TONAL EDUCATION? (Ex.) 

1. You involved? 

2. Quality I* Value 

3. Improve quality researchers? 

a) How , 

b ) How many 

c) How long 

COLLECT AND DISSEMINATE INPO? 

1. How 

2. Examples you receive 

3. Quality 

4. liow do you use? 



/V J. BPPBCr OF POLITICAL CLIMATE 

1. How (limit) (enhance) 

2. Pinance problem? 

ri K. VOCATIONAL EDTTCATION IMAGE 
CHANGED? 

1. Effect of RCU? 

n L. RCTJ ROLE IN FUTURE OP OCCUP. 
ED. 

n M. OTHER INFORMATION I SHOfILD 
HAVE? 



O 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX J 
Task Force Members 



Following is a list of names 
of members of the project 
Task Force. 



1 
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TASK FORCE MEMBERS 



Dr. Mel Barlow 

Division of Vocational Education 

U. C. L. A. 

Los Angeles, California 



Dr. Lawrence Braaten 
Coordinator of|iRCU Program 
U. S. Office of Education 
Room 3036 
400 Maryland S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 



Verron Bvirgener 

Coordina t or , RGJ 

State Board of Vocational 

Technical Education 

State Department of Education 

Springfield, Illinois 



Dr. John Coster, Director 
Center for Occupational Education 
One Maiden Lane 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 



Dr. Jack C. Davis, Director 
Nevada Research Coordinating Unit 
College of Education 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 



Dr. Ray Jongeward, Director 
Research and Evaluation 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
400 Lindsay Building 
710 S. W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Dr. Wesley P. Smith 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 










